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FIRST  CLASS  WORK 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PROMPT  DELIVERY 


Works:  WEST  FARMS  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  84  Tremont 


QUALITY  DOMINATES 


PASTEURIZED 


A  Rich  Creamy  Milk 

ITS  CLEANLINESS  AND 
WHOLESOMENESS  IS 
ASSURED  BY  THE  RIGID 
SYSTEM  OF  SANITATION 
UNDER  WHICH  IT  IS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  AND  BOTTLED. 


Woman  Suffrage  Party 
Lunch  Room 

48  East  34th  Street. 


Home  Cooked  Luncheon,  12-2 

Twenty-five  Cents 


SPECIAL  LUNCHEONS  FOR  PARTIES  OF  TEN 
OR  MORE  ON  TWO  DAYS’  NOTICE 
Fifty  cents  and  up 


Afternoon  Tea  served  from  3  to  5  P.  M. 

15  Cents 


CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  GOODS 
SUITABLE  GIFTS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


T.  Y.  DONG 
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LUXURY  AND  ECONOMY  COMBINED 

A/f  ATTRESSES  last  longer  —  are  sweeter 
^  and  cleaner — sleeping  hours  are  more 
comfortable  on  beds  equipped  with 


Quilted  Mattress  Protectors 

Conscientiously  and  expertly  made  of  two 
pieces  of  heavy  bleached  white  muslin — both 
sides  quilted — with  dainty  snow  white  wadding 
of  the  best  grade  between. 


Soft,  Springy,  Sanitary. 

They  can  be  washed  easily  without  losing  their 
light,  fluffy  texture  or  their  attractive  whiteness. 
Mothers  readily  appreciate  their  usefulness — they  keep 
babies’  cribs  absolutely  dry  and  sanitary.  They  are 
made  in  all  sizes  to  fit  any  bed  or  crib. 


Examine  closely 
stitching  on  our 
pads  and  see  that 
sizes  correspond 
with  size  on 
ticket. 

“©Took  for  this 
trade  mark  and 
thus  avoid  “  Sec¬ 
onds,”  damaged 
or  “Just  as  good” 
pads  sold  under 
other  labels. 

Sold  in  all  high-class 
department  stores. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  Street  New  York  City 


Get  the  best  cement  for  repairing  china,  glassware, 
furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books,  leather  belting, 
tipping,  billiard  cues,  etc. 


MAJOR'S  CEMENT 


10c.  and  15c.  per  bottle.  Rubber  and  leather,  15c.  only, 
At  all  dealers.  A.  MAJOR,  N,  Y. 


ANDRE  TRIDON 

LECTURER 

ART  -  MODERN  PROBLEMS  -  MEXICO 

League  for  Polit.  Edue.  Board  of  Ed.  Ethical  Cult.  Soc. 
Chautauquas,  Forums,  B’klyn  Inst.  Columbia,  etc. 

For  circulars,  dates  and  terms  address 

Open  Forum  Speakers  Bureau,  Mabel  B.  Ury,  Sec'y,  9  Myrtle  St.,  Boston 


WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN  WANTS: 

AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Thousands  of  business  women  and  men,  with  present 
incomes  of  from  $1,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  have  adopted 
this  Income-for-I,ife  Plan  for  providing  a  safe  and  sure 
Retirement  Income  for  themselves  and  families.  Full 
particulars  on  request.  Send  postcard  to 

HELEN  M.  HILL,  Room  1130,  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


C~~Tdmous  TZocipes  from  the 

Corn  products  Cook  Book 

Griddle  Cakes 


2  cups  flour 

1  cup  Kingsford’s 

Corn  Starch 

3  rounded  teaspoons 
baking  powder 


2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  salt 

3  cups  of  milk 

2  teaspoons  butter 
1  tablespoon  Karo 


Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together.  Stir  in  the 
milk,  the  butter,  melted  and  the  well-beaten 
eggs  last.  Serve  with  Karo. 

THE  family  that  loves  to  eat  Karo  Syrup 
on  cakes,  biscuits,  hot  breads  and  waffles 
— loves  it  for  its  delicious  flavor  and  whole¬ 
someness — not  only  for  its  reasonable  price. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  can  of  Karo  is 
full  weight  and  is  marked  with  the  full  net 
weight  of  the  contents. 

Thrifty  housewives  now  look  for  the  net 
weight  on  package  goods  and  will  not  be  misled 
by  numbers  and  grades  which  tend  to  confuse 
the  buyer. 

When  you  buy  Karo  you  are  not  only  sure  of 
a  wholesome  product  but  also  of  full  measure 
for  your  money. 

With  such  a  variety  of  recipes  in  the  Corn 
Products  Cook  Book,  it  cannot  help  being  a 
wonderful  aid  to  the  Housewife  every  day  in 
the  year — particularly  in  the  matter  of  desserts 
and  cakes.  No  one  should  be  without  this  help¬ 
ful  little  book.  Send  for  your  copy  today — free 
upon  request. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

DEPT.  Z  NEW  YORK  P.  O.  BOX  161 
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H.  Altman  Sc  Gin. 

The  Hosiery  Department 

has  ready  for  selection  the  Autumn  assortments  of 
high-grade  European  and  American-made  hosiery  for 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  All  the  newest  style 
features  are  represented,  not  only  in  silk  hosiery  for 
dress  and  street  wear,  but  also  in  golf  and  sports  hose. 

Betalph  Guaranteed  Silk  Hosiery  is  shown  in  black, 
white  and  the  fashionable  colors. 

Children’s  Hosiery  in  the  wanted  styles  and  sizes. 


iPtftlj  Atmtttc  fork 


PENELOPE’S 

13  WEST  39TH  STREET 

EMBROIDERIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


Blouses 
Dressing  Jackets 

NEE  D  LECflA  FT 
SCHOOL 


Italian  Cut  Work 
Cushions 

Telephone 

Bryant  9766 


WINONA  MILLS 

SEAMLESS  HOSIERY 

WEAR  WELL  FIT  WELL  LOOK  WELL 

UNDERWEAR-SWEATERS 

FROM  MILL  TO  WEARER-NOT  IN  ANY  SHOP 

MISS  MABEL  STOLL 
324  EAST  57th  STREET  New  York  Representative 
WILL  CALL  WITH  SAMPLES  FOR  INSPECTION 
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Annual  Week  of  Sales 

59  Years  of  Growth 
in  Merchandising 

DECIDED  SAVINGS  EFFECTIBLE  ON  NEW  FALL  MERCHANDISE 

SPECIALLY  UNDERPRICED 

To  offer  fresh  new  fashionable  merchandise  in  every  department 
at  decidedly  below  the  usually  marked  prices,  is  extraordinary. 

We  do  this  but  once  each  year  to  mark  the  successful  passing  of 
another  milestone  of  our  growth  in  merchandising.  Each  year  we 
grow  in  world-wide  scope  and  purchasing  strength.  For  this,  our 
59th  ANNUAL  SALE,  we  have  purchased  at  exceptionally  great 
price  concessions  more  extensive  assortments,  and  can  offer  stronger 
values  than  in  any  year  previous. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 


5th  Avenue 


New  York 


34th  Street 


FLOWERS 

OUR  flowers  are  sent  in  fresh  every  day.  Our  facil- 
ities  and  experience  enables  us  to  produce  the 
most  artistic  work.  We  send  flowers  anywhere. 
Yellow  and  blue  flowers  a  specialty. 

Phone  H.  H.  BURNS.  Florist 

8926  PLAZA  509  Madison  Ave.,  at  53d  Street.  N.  Y. 


AT  THE  WEAVER’S  SHOP 

You  may  buy  scarfs,  bags,  baby  blankets,  table  scarfs, 
centre  pieces,  doilies,  draperies,  cushions,  upholstery. 
These  are  hand  woven  on  our  Homecraft  Looms.  You 
may  buy  a  loom  and  learn  to  make  all  these  for  yourself. 

A.  NOTT  SHOOK 

41  WEST  36TH  STREET  Telephone  Greeley  2/53 


“The  Oldest  Tea  Room  in 
New  York.  ” 

22  East  33rd  Street 
Bet.  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues 
Telephone  Murray  Hill  2297 

Club  Breakfast  35-50C.  Lunch  60c.  Dinner  75-$  1.00Tand  a  la  carte. 

Home-made  Ice  Cream  and  Short  Cake,  etc.  Smoking  >n  Gardem 
Closed  Sundays,  Open  Holidays.  MISS  TUCK-fc. 


FLOWERS 


FLOWERS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  boxes  of  fresh  cut  flowers, 
artistically  arranged  in  pleasing  combinations,  suitable 
for  any  occasion  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

CRAIG  MUIR,  62  W.  40th  St.  Tel.  8254  Bryant 


THE  RISING  TIDE 

By  MARGARET  DELAND 

“Nothing  in  the  way  of  fiction  could  be  more 
thoroughly  of  the  present  day  and  hour  than  Mrs. 
Deland’s  latest  novel.  In  ‘The  Rising  Tide’  she 
lays  bare  the  restless  soul  of  the  modern  woman 
who  is  bound  to  be  man’s  equal  in  all  things.” 

— Boston  Eve.  Transcript. 

“‘The  Rising  Tide’  is  a  careful  interpretation  of 
femininity  in  flux — feeling,  seeking,  striving.  It  is 
a  novel  of  maturity,  good  judgment  and  good  taste. 
Good  style  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  work 
of  the  distinguished  author  of  it.  ’  ’ 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

“Although  opinions  may  differ  on  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage,  the  subject  is  capable  of  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  by  a  novelist  who  possesses  the 
artistry  needed  for  the  purpose.  Margaret  Deland 
has  in  ‘The  Rising  Tide’  shown  us  the  human  as¬ 
pect  of  the  suffrage  crusade.” 

— Rochester  Post  Express. 

“The  subject  of  suffrage  and  woman  s  freedom 
are  more  or  less  argued  by  all  the  characters  in  the 
story.  The  author  does  some  philosophizing  her¬ 
self  and  hers  being  a  broad  perspective  she  does  it 
with  good  sense  and  the  ability  to  see  both  sides. 

— San  Jose  Mercury  Herald. 

$1.35  net 
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THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

OCTOBER,  1916 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  has  one  plank  in  its  platform  and  only  one— votes 
for  the  women  of  New  York  State,  the  women  of  the  United  States  and  the  women 

of  the  world. 


New  York — 1917 

STATE  work  alone  can  carry  the  Federal 
Amendment  through  Congress  and 
through  the  ratification,”  said  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  in  her  address  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  recently  held  in  Atlantic  City.  Let  no 
one  labor  under  the  delusion  that  suffrage  can 
be  won  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  the  constituencies. 
The  Federal  Amendment  means  a  simultane¬ 
ous  campaign  in  48  States.  It  demands  or¬ 
ganization  in  every  precinct,  activity,  agita¬ 
tion,  education  in  every  corner.  You  are  doing 
the  best  work  possible.  If  you  win,  you  have 
made  Federal  action  and  ratification  more 
certain.  If  you  lose,  you  have  organized  an 
army  ready  for  your  ratification  campaign  and 
have  added  testimony  to  the  need  of  Federal  ac¬ 
tion.  What  you  have  done  in  your  State  must 
be  done  in  every  State.  The  army  in  every 
State  must  grow  larger  and  larger.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  must  grow  livelier  and  even  more  lively. 
Let  no  woman  think  the  vote  will  be  handed 
to  her  some  bright  summer  morning  ‘on  a 
golden  platter  at  the  foot  of  a  rainbow.’ 

“The  woman’s  hour  has  struck!  Yet,  if 
the  call  goes  unheeded,  if  our  women  think 
it  means  the  vote  without  a  struggle,  if  they 
think  other  women  can  and  will  pay  the  price 
of  their  emancipation,  the  hour  may  pass  and 
our  political  liberty  may  not  be  won.” 

MRS.  RAYMOND  BROWN,  of  the  New 
York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party, 
spoke  for  the  policy  of  working  both  for  State 
and  Federal  action  in  the  debate  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  She  said : 

“A  careful  minute  organization  of  suffragists  is 
necessary  for  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
our  work,  and  that  is  educating  the  women.  Not  one 
of  us  is  working  simply  for  the  vote,  the  ballot,  the 
piece  of  paper,  but  for  an  active,  eager,  intelligent  body 
of  new  electors,  who  know  the  dangers,  corruption 
and  abuses  of  our  political  and  social  life,  and  with  clear 
vision  will  use  their  power  to  help  defeat  evil  and  to 
work  for  the  welfare  of  their  communities. 


“The  struggle  for  the  vote  has  been  a  tremendous 
education  to  the  women  engaged  in  it.  They  know 
what  they  want  to  do  with  it,  and  through  the  suf¬ 
frage  organization  they  are  carrying  this  message  to 
millions  of  other  women,  arousing  their  intelligence, 
making  them  think.  They  are  making  them  no 
longer  content  to  be  protected  themselves  unless  all 
women  are  protected,  no  longer  satisfied  when  their 
own  children  are  safe  unless  all  children  are  safe, 
they  are  adding  to  the  private  conscience  of  women, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  own 
families,  a  public  conscience  which  arouses  their 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  making  them  feel  the  great  sisterhood  of  wo¬ 
men. 

“It  is  a  wonderful  message  that  suffrage  has 
brought  close  to  the  hearts  of  millions  of  women 
and  the  world  is  better  for  it.  It  could  never  have 
been  done  without  the  organized  State  suffrage  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  National  as  their  great  mother, 
fostering,  helping  and  inspiring  them. 

“The  national  amendment  is  coming,  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  in  all  the  States  is  at  hand. 
At  best  it  is  a  question  of  a  few  years.  The  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  introduced  the  Federal 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage,  and  it  must  stand 
behind  it  and  never  cease  working  for  it  until  it  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Until  then  it  must 
go  on  working  in  State  campaigns  where,  according 
to  its  best  judgment,  the  situation  is  the  most  prom¬ 
ising,  and  continue  to  win  separate  States  for  suf¬ 
frage.  It  must  help  the  different  States  build  up 
their  State  organizations  to  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency.  It  must  continue  to  work  through  both 
State  and  national  legislation  until  the  Federal 
amendment  has  been  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  all 
the  States.” 

THE  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and 
will  follow  the  policy  adopted  by  the  forty- 
eighth  annual  convention  held  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  Atlantic  City.  This  means  that  the 
Party  will  continue  to  work  for  a  popular 
referendum,  at  the  same  time  co-operating  in 
every  possible  way  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  its  determined  effort  to  carry  the 
Federal  Amendment  through  the  last  session 
of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.  The  Party  is 
so  organized  politically  that  it  can  work  along 
both  these  lines  to  great  advantage.  Through 
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The  Rising  Tide. 


Paterson  ( N .  /.)  Press  Guardian. 


the  Assembly  District  plan  of  work  in  which 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  \  ork  was 
a  pioneer,  the  strength  of  the  suffrage  forces 
in  this  State  can  be  turned  both  toward  the 

i'y  .  ' 

Legislature  and  Congress. 

The  bill  which  provides  for  the  submission 
of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  has  already 
passed  the  Legislature  of  1916  but  it  must 
pass  the  next  Legislature  in  order  to  go  before 
the  voters  in  1917.  At  their  “unofficial”  con¬ 
vention  in  Saratoga,  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  followed  the  example  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  and  adopted  a  suf¬ 
frage  plank.  The  Republicans  will  meet  in 
Saratoga  on  September  28th,  after  this  issue 
of  The  Woman  Voter  is  in  the  printer’s  hands, 
so  we  cannot  report  their  action.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected,  however,  that  they  will  write 
a  strong  suffrage  plank.  They  also  have  the 
precedent  of  the  National  Republican  Party 
which  has  a  plank  favoring  woman  suffrage 
but  recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to 

settle  the  question  for  itself. 

After  the  bill  has  passed  the  next  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  New  York,  the  campaign  of  winning 
voters  will  begin  in  earnest.  We  have  the 
record  of  more  than  half  a  million  affirmative 
votes,  a  favorable  vote  which  includes  42 °/o  of 


the  electorate.  In  order  to  carry  New  York 
at  the  next  referendum  we  must  win  one  new 
voter  for  suffrage  in  every  nine.  The  Party 
has  set  out  to  win  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  victory  which  will  add  the  voting  power 
of  New  York  women  to  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Federal  Amendment 
which  will,  when  ratified,  abolish  the  injustice 
that  makes  citizenship  for  women  a  matter  of 
geography. 

THERE  is  a  splendid  outlook  for  suffrage 
in  New  York  State,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
the  fight  for  the  Federal  amendment  is  hotter 
than  ever  before,”  said  Herbert  Parsons  of 
New  York  to  the  delegates  of  the  National 
Convention.  “I  have  come  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  fighting  women  of  America;  the  women 
who  are  fighting  for  the  greatest  issue  before 
the  country  to-day.” 

THE  Emergency  Convention  is  over  and 
New  York  suffragists  have  returned  to 
take  up  the  campaign  for  victory  in  1917  with 
renewed  vigor.  Through  the  summer,  the 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  caused  a  halt 
in  routine  work.  While  the  plague  was  at  its 
height  it  was  impossible  to  canvass  from 
house  to  house  for  enrollments,  street 
meetings  were  given  up,  even  the  ordinary 
activities  of  social  intercourse  were  inter¬ 
rupted.  Instead  of  engaging  in  campaign 
work,  suffragists  gave  themselves  generously 
to  working  with  the  Health  authorities  in  an 
effort  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Now,  however,  the  worst  danger  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  is  over;  schools,  parks,  playgrounds  and 
libraries  are  again  open  to  the  children;  par¬ 
ents  may  go  about  without  the  haunting  dread 
of  carrying  contagion.  New  York  is  normal 
again. 

The  task  for  October  is  taking  enrollments 
of  women.  We  are  mobilizing  the  State 
army,  lining  up  the  women  who  will  work  for 
the  referendum,  finding  our  resources  for  the 
coming  campaign,  discovering  the  actual 
strength  of  the  suffrage  force  in  New  York 
State.  Thousands  of  names  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  already  but  thousands  more  are  needed. 
Every  member  of  the  Party  should  carry  with 
her  the  enrollment  blanks  and  wherever  she 
goes  add  the  signatures  of  women  who  believe 
in  equal  suffrage.  Captains  are  working  in 
their  own  precincts.  Leaders  are  planning 
new  ways  of  canvassing  their  districts  but  the 
officers  can  not  roll  up  the  long  list  alone. 
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Every  suffragist  in  New  York  should  contri¬ 
bute  at  least  one  hundred  names  and  she  can 
do  this  easily  if  she  secures  the  names  of  her 
friends,  her  co-workers  in  business,  in  clubs, 
in  churches  and  her  acquaintances  every¬ 
where. 

The  week  of  October  8th  is  called  Harvest 
Week  and  at  that  time  a  final,  concentrated 
effort  will  be  made  to  complete  the  canvass. 
Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party  and  Miss 
Mary  Garrett  Hay,  Chairman  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City  both  say 
that  this  is  the  great  and  important  piece  of 
work  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Remember  Mrs. 
Catt’s  words,  “There  must  be  no  shirkers,  no 
cowards*  no  backsliders  these  coming  months. 
The  woman’s  hour  has  struck.  Let  the  bugle 
sound  from  the  suffrage  headquarters  of  every 
State  at  the  inauguration  of  a  State  campaign. 
The  political  emancipation  of  our  sex  calls 
you  women  of  America,  ‘Arise !  are  you  content 
that  others  shall  pay  the  price  of  your  liberty  ?’  ” 

Two  Labor  Endorsements. 

THE  State  Federation  of  Labor  has  gone 
on  record  again  for  woman  suffrage.  At 
the  53rd  annual  convention  held  at  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,  on  August  24th,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Peter 
Brady  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  and  concurred  in  by  the  convention : 

We  reiterate,  approve  and  again  endorse  woman 
suffrage  and  recommend  that  our  incoming  officers 
endeavor  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Amendment  and  we  further  recommend 
that  the  incoming  Executive  Council  advise  every 
central  body  and  every  union  in  the  State  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  Industrial  Section  of  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Party  so  that  the  franchise 
may  be  given  to  the  working  women  and  others  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  and  the  Blue  Label  League  of 
New  York  also  endorsed  woman  suffrage  at 
their  respective  conventions.  The  resolution 
says,  in  part: 

WHEREAS,  there  are  nine  hundred  thousand  wage 
earning  women  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  need 
the  protection  of  the  ballot,  and  there  are  equal 
thousands  of  wives  of  working'  men  who  would 
double  the  vote  of  the  working  man  for  the  better 
laws,  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  words  of  our  honored  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor’s  position  is  earnestly  af¬ 
firmative  in  the  movement  to  secure  equal  suffrage 
for  men  and  women.” 

BE  IT  RESOLVED that  the  Convention  as¬ 
sembled  hereby  endorse  this  Industrial  Section  and 
call  upon  the  locals  throughout  the  State  to  co- 


Waiting  for  the  Big  Fellow. 


Brinkerhoff  in  The  Evening  Mail. 


operate  with  this  Section  in  organizing  branches  in 
their  respective  localities. 

Says  Miss  Leonora  O’Reilly,  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  of  New  York  City  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party, 

‘.‘Thank  good  old  Mother  Nature  for  the  young 
blood  everywhere.  While  it  is  delightful  to  get 
the  endorsement  of  the  State  Federation  for  our 
Industrial  Section,  somehow  the  endorsement  of  the 
Electricians  and  the  Blue  Label  League  gladdens 
my  heart.  It  sounds  young,  up  and  doing,  electric, 
live  wire  like,  as  if  they  mean  not  only  to  endorse 
us  but  to  go  it  and  help  to  get  the  vote  for  us  before 
long.” 


Civil  Service  Men  for  Suffrage. 

In  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany  on 
September  2nd,  the  Civil  Service  Employees 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed 
a  woman  suffrage  resolution  unanimously. 


The  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Albany,  No¬ 
vember  21-23  inclusive.  Full  details  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Woman 
Voter. 
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The  New  Child  Labor  Law 

Helen  Dwight 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 


THE  three  year’s  campaign  for  a  Federal 
child  labor  law  culminated  on  September 
first  when  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill 
excluding  from  interstate  commerce  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  any  mill,  factory,  cannery,  or  work¬ 
shop  in  this  country  employing  children  under 
14,  of  any  mine  or  quarry  employing  children 
under  16,  and  of  any  establishment  named 
above  employing  children  under  16  more  than 
8  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  at  night.  It  would 
be  nearer  the  truth,  perhaps,  to  say  that  this 
was  not  the  culmination  of  a  three  years’  cam¬ 
paign  alone,  but  the  turning-point  of  the 
twelve  years’  fight  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  to  protect  the  working-children  of 
America.  The  passage  of  the  Federal  child 
labor  law  proves  that  at  last  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  awake  to  their  duties  to 
their  children. 

But,  naturally  enough,  now  that  the  law 
is  passed,  it  is  being  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
criticism  from  those  people  who  would  mini¬ 
mize  its  worth  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  have  called  it  a 
“joker” ;  it  has  even  been  called  a  “colossal 
fraud”;  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  is  continually  receiving  letters  asking 
why  it  allowed  such  a  make-shift  of  a  bill  to 
go  through  Congress.  Therefore,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  is  glad  to  assure  its 
friends  that  the  law  is  neither  a  joker  nor  a 
fraud,  but  is,  rather,  a  law  of  which  to  be 
proud. 

It  was  framed  by  the  best  Constitutional 
lawyers  in  the  country.  Both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Senators  passed  on  the  final  form 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  supported  the  bill  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  In  fact,  on  the  final 
roll-call  in  the  Senate  only  two  Republicans 
Oliver  and  Penrose — and  ten  Democrats — all 
Southerners — voted  against  it.  Is  it  likely 
that  so  large  a  majority  of  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  dominant  political  parties  would 
so  readily  become  party  to  a  fraud?  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  the  critics  of  the  law  have 
not  studied  it  quite  so  carefully  as  those  who 
framed  it,  and  are  therefore  less  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  “teeth”? 

The  point  in  the  law  which  has  been  most 
often  attacked  is  known  as  the  “thirty-day 


clause,”  and  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  essential 
to  its  enforcement.  It  does  not,  as  has  been 
claimed,  permit  a  manufacturer  to  remove 
child-made  goods  from  his  factory  to  a  ware¬ 
house  and  then,  after  thirty  days,  ship  them  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  prohibits,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  exactly  that  thing,  making  the  mere 
fact  of  removing  any  goods  from  a  factory 
within  thirty  days  after  the  employment  of 
children  punishable  by  law.  It  was  inserted 
in  order  to  prevent  some  clever  manufacturer 
from  finding  a  loop-hole  in  the  law,  and  it  was 
necessary,  moreover,  as  a  protection  to  the 
manufacturer  himself,  because  without  a  time 
limit  a  man  who  had  once  employed  children 
might  find  his  goods  debarred  forever  from 
interstate  commerce. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
its  friends  need  never  be  ashamed  of  the  new 
child  labor  law.  Its  enforcement  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  an  eye-opener  to  some  of  its  critics. 
But  no  one  must  consider  it  by  any  means 
the  last  word  in  child  protection.  It  affects 
some  150,000  children  and  yet  there  are  at 
least  1,850,000  children  at  work  in  the  United 
States  who  can  not  possibly  be  reached  by 
Federal  legislation.  Newsboys,  peddlers,  boot¬ 
blacks,  messengers,  department  store  workers, 
office  workers,  domestic  servants,  farm  hands 
— all  these  and  others  are  out  of  reach  of  the 
Federal  government  and  must  be  protected  by 
the  States  themselves.  The  Federal  law  has 
registered  national  opinion  as  to  child  labor 
and  has  set  a  standard  of  efficiency  for  local 
administration.  But  it  is  in  the  way  we  treat 
the  other  1,850,000  children  that  our  final  posi¬ 
tion  on  child  labor  will  be  shown.  And  our 
duty  is  not  simply  to  pass  laws  to  protect  all 
these  other  children.  It  is  to  see  that  they, 
and  those  affected  by  the  Federal  law,  are 
given  the  health,  the  recreation,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  we  believe  should  be  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  citizens  of  our  nation. 

The  child  labor  question  must  never  be 
made  a  political  issue.  Nor  must  it  be  pushed 
aside  by  other  problems.  It  must  remain,  un¬ 
til  it  is  solved,  one  of  those  vital  social  issues 
on  which  all  right-thinking  men  and  women 
of  every  faith  may  unite.  The  passage  of  the 
Federal  child  labor  law  has  proved  that  when 
they  do  unite,  they  can  accomplish. 
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How  New  York  Protects  Women 

Florence  Woolston 


There  are  many  injustices  in  the  laws,  in  the  Courts, 
in  the  civic  and  social  relationships  of  women  in 
New  York.  For  this  reason  we  have  opened  this  new 
department  in  The  Woman  Voter  and  we  invite  our 
readers  to  contribute  information,  citing  special  in¬ 
stances,  which  can  be  verified,  of  injustice  to  women. 
All  communications  must  be  signed  when  they  are  sent 
to  the  editor.  We  do  not  say  that  woman  suffrage  is 
the  cure-all  for  these  conditions  but  we  do  believe  that 
through  political  equality  we  may  ultimately  achieve 
legal,  social  and  civic  equality. 

A  Danger  to  Women. 

NO  woman  is  safe  in  New  York  while  a 
squad  of  plainclothes  men  is  paid  to 
trap  women.  In  society’s  frenzied  effort  to 
protect  men,  who  are  the  only  patrons  of  pros¬ 
titution,  from  prostitutes,  we  have  created  a 
situation  which  makes  it  immoral  for  a  wo¬ 
man  to  speak  to  a  man  on  the  street.  In  this 
twentieth  century,  friendly  human  intercourse 
is  penalized  because  women  are  regarded  as  a 
danger  to  men.  No  matter  how  innocently  a 
woman  may  speak  to  a  man,  no  matter  what  she 
says,  if  a  plainclothes  man  is  watching,  she 
may  be  accused  of  soliciting  and  be  ground 
through  the  mill  of  the  Night  Court.  Not 
long  ago  a  woman  saw  a  man  who  had  bor- 
rowed  money  from  her  and  asked  him  to  pay 
her.  A  detective  saw  her  speak  to  the  man 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  Night  Court. 

A  case  which  has  aroused  the  indignation 
of  suffragists  is  that  of  a  Brooklyn  woman,  a 
mission  worker,  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution, 
a  woman  whose  reputation  will  bear  the  clos¬ 
est  scrutiny.  This  is  the  story  in  her  own 
words;  told  to  a  World  reporter  and  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  a  member  of  the  Party  who  called 
upon  the  woman  at  her  home. 

“On  Sunday  night  last  (August  13th)  when  I  was 
arrested  by  this  young  detective  (Waitwood  by  name), 
I  was  on  my  way  from  the  Flatbush  Avenue  subway 
station  to  the  Bergen  Mission  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ber¬ 
gen  Street.  This  detective  lifted  his  hat  and  spoke  to 
me,  asking  if  he  could  not  walk  along  for  a  block  with 
me.  I  did  not  answer  him  for  I  was  wondering  where 
I  had  seen  him  before.  I  recall  now  that  I  probably 
saw  him  in  the  Long  Island  Station  at  Atlantic  Avenue 
for  many  evenings  around  five  o’clock.  I  used  to  go 
there  to  wait  for  my  father.  He  was  struck  once  by 
an  automobile  and  I  tried  to  be  a  sort  of  protection  to 
him. 

“As  the  detective  and  I  were  walking  along  he 
spoke  of  the  movies  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  them. 
Near  the  end  of  the  block  he  asked  me  where  I  lived 
and  wanted  me  to  take  him  to  my  apartment.  I  told 


him  I  would  not  and  grew  angry — and  told  him  to  leave 
me.  Then  he  arrested  me. 

“He  at  first  insisted  that  we  go  in  the  patrol  wagon, 
but  I  told  him  I  was  a  respectable  young  woman  and 
he  must  take  me  in  a  car,  which  we  did.  On  the  way 
to  the  station  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  me  smoke 
cigarettes  and  drink  in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons,  but 
I  do  not  smoke  nor  drink.  When  he  testified  against 
me  before  Magistrate  Folwell,  this  detective  did  not 
say  anything  about  having  seen  me  smoke  or  drink  and 
he  insisted  that  I  had  spoken  to  him  first,  which  is  a 
lie.  I  do  realize  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  not  rebuff¬ 
ing  him  when  he  first  spoke  to  me,  but  I  honestly  be¬ 
lieved  I  knew  him. 

“All  Sunday  night  I  was  kept  in  jail,  thrown  in  with 
all  sorts  of  offenders.  It  was  not  the  pleasantest  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  world,  for  the  people  I  was  thrown  in 
contact  with  were  of  the  same  type  I  worked  with  in 
the  Chinatown  Rescue  Mission-  at  No.  17  Doyers  Street. 
But  a  blind  policeman  could  have  seen  that  I  was  not 
one  of  them.” 

When  Miss  S -  appeared  in  Court,  the 

Court  Clerk,  Taylor,  who  knew  the  woman 
and  her  family  protested  that  it  must  be  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity. 

“There  is  not  a  more  respectable  family  in 
Brooklyn,”  Mr.  Taylor  said.  “I  have  known 
them  for  years  and  only  share  a  high  opinion 
with  many  other  friends.” 

The  detective  identified  her  as  a  young  wo¬ 
man  who  had  accosted  him  and  related  her 

invitation  to  visit  her  apartment.  Miss  S - 

did  not  deny  that  she  had  spoken  to  the  de¬ 
tective,  but  she  insisted  that  he  had  abso¬ 
lutely  misconstrued  her  words  and  actions. 

Magistrate  Folwell  found  her  guilty  of  soli¬ 
citing  but  permitted  her  to  return  home  on  a 
suspended  sentence. 

Come  and  Read! 

The  Court  record  of  the  trial  of  Miss  S - ■ 

held  in  the  City  Magistrates’  Court,  1st  Dis¬ 
trict,  Brooklyn,  before  the  Honorable  George 
H.  Folwell,  on  August  15th  is  on  file  at  the 
office  of  “The  Woman  Voter.”  It  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  document,  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  believes  in  equal  justice  for 
women.  We  invite  our  readers  to  come  to 
Party  Headquarters  and  read  it. 

Miss  Anna  Moscowitz,  a  well-known  lawyer 
and  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
Public  Forum  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
makes  the  following  comment  on  the  case : 

“I  have  read  the  minutes  in  the  S - case  and  all 

I  can  say  is  that  they  are  the  best  indication  of  the 
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present  inequality  of  woman.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  law,  I  think  the  decision  is  an  outrage  and  indicates 
the  facility  with  which  a  woman  can  be  convicted  for 
any  crime  involving  any  moral  offense,  without  the 
slightest  corroberation,  while  no  man  can  be  con¬ 
victed,  unless  the  evidence  of  the  woman  in  question 
is  corroborated.” 

The  Night  Court. 

HE  most  flagrant  injustice  to  the  women 
of  New  York  City  is  the  Night  Court. 
This  court,  which  treats  chiefly  cases  of  wo¬ 
men  who  are  accused  of  soliciting  men  on  the 
streets  is  an  entirely  man-made  and  man-man¬ 
aged  institution.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  men  must  be  protected  at  any  cost.  It 
conforms  to  none  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
law.  A  corps  of  plainclothes  men  keep  the 
streets  “clean”  by  going  about  night  after 
night,  seeking  women  in  the  act  of  speaking  to 
men.  No  one  will  deny  that  they  often  do  ar¬ 
rest  women  who  are  engaged  in  prostitution 
but  that  they  frequently  trap  women  by  petty 
manoeuvers,  that  they  often  frame  them  up 
and  railroad  them  through  Court  to  jail  to 
make  a  record  for  efficiency,  that  there  is  a 
system  of  graft  which  will  bear  investigation, 
is  known  to  all  students  of  the  Night  Court. 

Upon  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  one 
plainclothes  man  the  magistrate  may  sentence 
a  woman  to  three  years  of  prison.  Men  who 
have  committed  highway  robbery,  burglary, 
forgery  and  murder  are  protected  by  due  pro¬ 
cesses  of  law.  It  is  assumed  that  the  man  is 
innocent  until  the  Court  proves  him  guilty. 
In  the  Night  Court,  the  theory  is  that  no  wo¬ 
man  is  innocent;  her  presence  in  the  Night 
Court  accompanied  by  one  of  the  plainclothes 
men  is  proof  of  her  guilt.  A  lawyer,  familiar 
with  the  Night  Court  says  that  he  was  present 
at  twenty-four  consecutive  sessions  and  not 
one  woman  was  acquitted.  He  also  reported 
the  following  conversation  with  a  detective: 

“Why  did  you  arrest  this  woman?” 

“She  spoke  to  a  man  on  Fourteenth  Street.” 

“Did  you  hear  what  she  said?” 

“No.” 

“Did  you  take  the  name  of  the  man  and  his 
address  in  order  that  he  might  testify  in  this 
case?” 

“No  (turning  with  a  cynical  smile  to  the 
magistrate),  I  don’t  need  to. 

A  man  cannot  be  sentenced  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  woman  without  corroboration. 


Even  in  the  white  slave  cases  the  word  of  a 
woman  does  not  count  without  supporting  evi¬ 
dence.  In  the  Night  Court  the  word  of  one 
man,  paid  to  detect  this  offense  is  sufficient 
to  convict  a  woman.  With  the  exception  of  a 
woman  probation  officer,  the  woman  arrested 
is  surrounded  by  men  who  have  her  fate  in 
their  hands.  The  arrest,  the  sentence,  the 
journey  to  jail  or  to  the  reformatory  are  all 
in  the  hands  of  men.  This  whole  abominable 
business  of  the  Night  Court  is  conducted  by 
men  and  for  men  on  the  theory  that  it  protects 
men. 

We  demand  for  women  equality  before  the 
law.  We  believe  that  prostitutes  and  women 
accused  of  soliciting  for  purposes  of  prosti¬ 
tution  are  entitled  to  the  same  legal  privileges 
that  are  accorded  to  men. 

If  men  are  to  be  guarded  by  a  squad  of  de¬ 
tectives,  watching  for  women,  a  similar  corps 
of  women  detectives  should  be  sent  out  to 
guard  women  from  men.  They  should  be  at 
work  hunting  for  “mashers,”  procurers,  cadets 
and  white  slavers;  they  should  have  power  to 
arrest  those  “respectable”  men  who  patronize 
prostitutes  and  who  frequently  accost  women 
on  the  street.  If  we  hold  to  the  theory  that 
soliciting  is  a  crime  it  should  be  a  crime  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  same  processes  of 
law  should  apply  to  men  and  women.  No  one 
man  or  woman,  however  good  and  wise  should 
have  the  power  to  send  a  human  being  to 
prison  without  a  legal  trial.  In  Courts  where 
men  are  tried,  there  is  attempt  to  mete  out 
justice.  In  the  Court  that  deals  with  women 
the  same  ideal  should  hold. 

White  Slavery. 

IN  March,  1913,  The  Woman  Voter  issued  a 
white  slave  traffic  number  which  stated  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  a  traffic  in  women  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  City,  that  girls  and  even  children 
were  not  safe,  that  in  certain  sections  of  the 
City  women  suffered  not  only  lack  of  police 
protection  but  were  actually  in  danger  because 
of  the  combination  of  politics,  police  and  white 
slavers. 

At  the  time  we  were  accused  of  hysteria  and 
sensationalism;  a  City  official  threatened  to 
sue  us  for  reflecting  upon  his  department.  A 
group  on  Antis  settled  opposite  Party  Head¬ 
quarters  and  issued  a  statement  that  they  had 
come  to  bring  ennobling  influences  into  34th 
Street  and  that  if  suffragists  would  stop  talk¬ 
ing  about  white  slavery  and  put  their  minds 
on  higher  things  the  whole  evil  would  cease 
to  exist. 

We  did  not  forget  the  situation,  however. 
The  splendid  work  of  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laid- 
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law  and  her  championship  of  Rose  Living¬ 
stone,  who  brought  case  after  case  of  white 
slavery  to  the  attention  of  suffragists  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  While  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Party  realized  that  the  organiz¬ 
ation  was  not  in  a  position  to  work  for  any¬ 
thing  but  the  ballot  they  continued  as  individ¬ 
uals  to  do  what  they  could  toward  bringing 
the  facts  of  this  terrible  situation  to  public 
attention. 

Within  the  last  weeks  the  question  has 
come  to  the  foreground  again.  It  began  with 
a  case  of  police  graft  and  a  disorderly  house 
and  no  one  knows  yet  where  it  is  going  to 
end.  Assistant  District  Attorney  James 
Smith  is  making  an  investigation  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  startle  the  City  and  which  may  result 
in  a  crusade  to  wipe  out  the  traffic  in  women. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  which 
has  ever  been  brought  to  light  is  that  of  Yushe 
Botwin,  head  of  the  organized  white  slave 
traffic  on  the  East  Side.  Botwin  told  the  story 
of  his  work  as  a  slaver  in  District  Attorney 
Swann’s  office.  He  admitted  that  within  the  last 
ten  years,  through  his  procurers  he  had  lured 
more  than  three  thousand  school  girls  into  a  life 
of  prostitution.  He  boasted  that  the  schools  were 
his  chief  source  of  supply  and  described  the 
methods  of  his  lieutenants  who  were  stationed  in 
certain  school  neighborhoods,  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  girls,  chiefly  of  foreign  paren¬ 
tage.  He  told  how  the  young  men  won  the 
confidence  of  the  girls,  how  they  established 
themselves  with  gifts,  trips  to  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  shows,  dance  halls  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ments.  He  said  that  after  the  girls  were  once 
enticed  into  the  life  of  the  underworld  they 
were  sent  to  other  cities :  he  told  how  they 
became  lost  to  their  parents ;  how  often  in 
shame  they  pretended  to  have  eloped,  how 
once  in  the  trap  they  dared  not  attempt  escape. 

Botwin’s  story  was  such  that  District  At¬ 
torney  Swann  exclaimed,  “This  man  has  told 
me  a  story  that  amazes  and  shocks  me,  and  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
anything  so  terrible  could  exist  in  this  city.” 

An  Evening  Sun  reporter  said  that  through¬ 
out  his  entire  story,  the  feeling  of  Botwin  that 
the  District  Attorney  has  done  him  an  irre¬ 
parable  injury  to  deny  him  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  was  apparent.  The  question  of  right  and 
wrong  has  never  entered  his  mind.  His  ar¬ 
rest,  he  thinks,  was  a  great  injustice  and 
should  never  have  taken  place. 

“Did  it  never  enter  your  mind  what  a  great 
wrong  against  society  you  were  committing 
and  how  you  were  deliberately  wrecking  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  innocent  girls?”  Mr. 
Swann  asked  the  prisoner. 


Botwin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  with  an 
amazed  look  on  his  face  as  though  it  were  an 
entirely  new  idea  said: 

“Look  at  the  money  that  was  in  it.” 

“Sam  the  Peddler.” 

AMUEL  KIRSCH  known  as  “Sam,  the 
Peddler”  was  indicted  as  a  white  slaver 
on  August  16th.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Smith  charged  him  with  placing  a  young  woman 
named  Rose  in  a  house  of  ill  fame.  She  was 
only  one  of  his  many  victims.  She  had 
been  enticed  by  a  man  who  won  her  love  and 
subsequently  sold  her  to  “Sam,  the  Peddler” 
who  placed  her  in  one  house  after  another, 
taking  always  most  of  her  earnings.  After  the 
man’s  arrest  she  was  told  by  him  that  if  she 
“squealed”  he  would  kill  her.  She  was  terri¬ 
fied  by  his  threat  and  told  the  story  he  had 
dictated  to  her.  Later,  in  the  Florence  Crit¬ 
tenden  home,  she  gained  courage  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  what  Samuel  Kirsch  had  done 
to  her. 

When  the  case  came  for  trial  on  September 
20th,  a  jury  of  men  disagreed.  It  was  learned 
that  five  men  stood  for  acquittal.  The  reason 
that  they  gave  was  that  the  woman  had  not 
told  the  truth  in  her  first  story.  That  “Sam, 
the  Peddler”  was  part  of  the  organized  vice 
trust,  that  Assistant  District  Attorney  Smith 
had  evidence  that  the  man  had  for  years  been 
engaged  in  a  traffic  of  women  did  not  weigh 
with  these  five  men.  They  were  willing  that 
the  white  slaver  should  go  back  to  his  old  life 
and  continue  to  buy  and  sell  women,  lure 
school  children,  prey  upon  working  girls  and 
make  money  out  of  the  very  souls  of  women. 

The  Woman  Voter  asks  these  questions  of 
its  readers :  Is  it  conceivable  that  if  women 
had  any  part  in  this  case  there  could  have  been 
doubt  as  to  what  to  do  with  “Sam,  the 
Peddler?”  If  the  jury  had  been  of  women, 
would  there  have  been  a  disagreement?  Is 
it  right  that  this  evil  of  white  slavery  should 
be  treated  by  men  alone? 

We  shall  watch  for  the  second  trial  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Kirsch,  to  be  held  in  October  and  we  ask 
every  woman  interested  in  these  cases  to  make 
it  a  point  to  attend  his  trial.  We  cannot  serve 
as  jurors,  we  can  take  no  legal  part  in  the 
trial,  but  we  can  at  least  make  our  protest  by 
seeing  that  women  are  in  the  court  room  to 
represent  as  best  they  can  indirectly,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  victims  of  the  white  slavers.  In 
this  way  they  will  see  and  understand  what  a 
government  by  half  the  people  really  means. 
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The  South  Dakota  Campaign 

Effie  McCollum  Jones,  D.  D. 

On  November  7,  West  Virginia  and  South  Dakota  will  vote  on  woman  suffrage.  We  hope  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  West  Virginia  campaign  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Woman  Voter. 


IN  all  suffrage  history  there  is  no  more  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  perseverance  than  that 
shown  in  the  struggle  of  South  Dakota  women 
for  the  ballot.  Beginning  when  the  territory 
was  still  undivided  they  tried  to  get  equal 
rights  written  into  the  Constitution.  At  one 
time  they  actually  succeeded  in  getting  their 
suffrage  bill  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislature  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pierce,  an  appointee  of  President  Arthur, 
who  was  new  to  the  West  and  unable  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  aspirations  of  Western  people 
for  a  better  and  broader  government  than  the 
conservative  East  could  show.’ 

The  suffrage  section  of  the  new  state  Con¬ 
stitution  was  side-stepped  by  its  framers  and 
the  best  the  women  could  get  was  a  promise 
of  the  early  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage 
bill.  When  that  did  come  it  was  defeated  and 
along  this  road  of  submission  after  submis¬ 
sion  South  Dakota  women  have  been  strug¬ 
gling  ever  since. 

The  history  of  these  submissions  is  too  long 
to  tell  here  and  is  only  interesting  because  it 
makes  plain  two  things — the  growth  of  a 
steady  increase  in  suffrage  sentiment,  and  the 
effects  of  these  repeated  struggles  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  present  campaign. 

At  the  first  submission,  woman  suffrage  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  over  twenty-two 
thousand.  (Yes,  22,792;  No,  45,682.)  The 
opposition  expected  that  the  advocates  of  suf¬ 
frage  would  stay  beaten  for  some  time  but  in 
a  few  years  they  again  appealed  to  the  voters 
for  full  school  suffrage  and  were  defeated  by 
only  5,672.  In  1898,  after  a  light  campaign, 
the  majority  against  suffrage  was  only  3,285 
(Yes,  19,698;  No,  22,983.)  A  less  favorable 
vote  in  1914  gave  only  about  eleven  thousand 
adverse  votes  in  the  largely  increased  elector¬ 
ate.  (Yes,  39,605;  No.  51,519.)  Altogether, 
the  record  of  growth  in  public  sentiment  fa¬ 
vorable  to  our  propaganda  is  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Those  who  live  in  older  and  more  closely 
settled  States  can  not  understand  the  problem 
of  thoroughly  campaigning  over  a  large  area, 
with  few  railroads,  where  towns  are  small  and 
often  far  apart  and  a  farming  population  is 
scattered  upon  wide-spreading  ranches.  It 


has  been  impossible  to  reach  the  voters  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  desirable  because  of  these  various 
physical  impediments,  but  in  spite  of  them  all, 
South  Dakota  women  have  carried  on  persist¬ 
ently,  according  to  their  means  and  ability,  a 
determined  campaign  of  education  covering 
more  than  thirty  years.  They  have  not  waged 
their  battles  alone,  however.  Such  able  leaders 
as  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Henry  B.  Black- 
well,  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  and  many  others 
have  come  to  work  here  at  one  time  or  anothei 
and  help  of  every  sort  has  been  given  the  local 
workers. 

There  is  one  effect  of  a  long-drawn-out 
struggle  such  as  suffragists  of  this  State  have 
gone  through  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Only  a  few  of  the  early  workers  remain ;  most 
of  them  are  broken  and  weary  in .  body  and 
spirit.  Even  women  who  have  been  working 
for  only  a  dozen  years  or  so  are  showing  the 
exhaustion  inseparable  from  a  prolonged  strug 
gle.  They  begin  to  wonder  whether  further 
effort  is  worth  while  in  the  face  of  so  many  dis¬ 
appointments  and  it  takes  the  courage  of  the 
most  hopeful  to  look  for  encouraging  signs  and 
gird  oneself  for  a  fresh  attack. 

In  a  first  campaign  in  any  State,  ignorance 
of  methods  and  lack  of  organization  are  offset 
by  the  zest  of  new  experience  and  the  fervor 
of  laborers  newly  come  to  their  task.  This 
zest  we  can  not  have  in  a  State  with  the  history 
of  South  Dakota.  The  newcomers  are  soon  in¬ 
fected  with  the  fears  of  their  predecessors,  who 
have  no  illusions  about  the  convertibility  of 
the  voter  or  the  worth  of  pre-election  promises. 
While  they  harness  themselves  to  the  task  in 
large  numbers  and  with  gratifying  devotion, 
they  have  the  memory  of  thirty  years  of  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes  to  sober  and  steady  them. 

Nevertheless  with  all  these  elements  to  consider 
and  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  1914,  these 
women  pushed  the  issue  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  secured  another  submission  at  once. 
If  “it  is  dogged  as  does  it”  success  up  here 
is  bound  to  come  for  they  certainly  do  not 
yield  to  discouragement  and  in  their  lexicon 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail. 

The  South  Dakota  campaign  of  1916  is  now 
well  on  its  way  and  in  the  judgment  of  those 
familiar  with  previous  campaigns  has  the 
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greatest  promise  of  success  of  any  of  the  series. 
The  State  Board  of  the  South  Dakota  Equal 
Franchise  League  is  made  up  of  loyal  and  de¬ 
voted  women,  several  of  whom  have  been  sea¬ 
soned  by  former  experiences  and  they  are  giving 
their  whole  energies  to  this  undertaking,  each 
according  to.  her  special  ability.  Here  again 
the  element  of  distance  has  to  be  reckoned 
with,  as  frequent  Board  meetings  are  too  wear¬ 
isome  and  too  expensive,  so  that  conference 
must  be  by  slower  and  less  effective  methods, 
but  they  are  surmounting  all  handicaps.  The 
President,  Mrs.  John  L.  Pyle,  of  Huron,  is  a 
woman  of  zeal  and  consecration,  of  high  ability 
with  a  personality  which  draws  to  her  aid 
some  of  the  strongest  people  in  the  State. 
Having  occupied  high  positions  of  trust  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  State  her  place  at 
the  head  of  our  forces  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  cause  and  she  is  supported  in  all  her  ef¬ 
forts  by  a  group  of  well-known  women  whose 
loyalty  and  devotion  are  beyond  question. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the 
campaign  up  to  this  time  is  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  women  who  are  now  actively  at  work. 
Counties  where  formerly  there  was  no  organ¬ 
ized  work  done  and  only  a  lonesome  handful  of 
women  could  be  found  on  the  firing  line,  are 
now  fully  organized,  with  a  County  Chairman 
having  under  her  direction  Ward  and  Precinct 
Chairmen,  Township  and  School  District 
Chairmen,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Board.  These  have  already  in  most 
cases  so  divided  the  work  of  their  county  that 
every  voter  will  be  interviewed  personally  by 
one  or  more  suffragists  early  enough  to  allow 
a  careful  follow-up  system  in  the  case  of  each 
doubtful  or  indifferent  man.  This  is  the  ideal 
put  before  each  county  and  before  November 
7th  many  of  them  will  fully  measure  up  to  it. 
Personal  work  is  being  urged  as  the  one  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  means  of  victory  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  are  undertaking  it  with  a  zest 
and  determination  which  augur  well  for  the 
outcome. 

The  inauguration  of  this  plan  all  over  the 
State  has  been  furthered  by  a  six  weeks’  tour 
of  the  “Suffrage  Flying  Squadron”  of  which 
Mrs.  Elsie  V.  Benedict,  of  Denver  and  Dr.  Ef- 
fie  McCollum  Jones,  of  Iowa,  have  been  the 
two  constants  and  who  have  had  as  their  help¬ 
ers  at  some  part  of  their  journey,  Mrs.  Emma 
Smith  DeVoe,  of  Washington,  Mrs.  May  P. 
Ghrist  and  Rev.  Nina  D.  Pettigrew  of  the  State 
Board  and  Miss  Rose  Bower  also  of  this  State. 
In  each  town  which  they  have  visited,  an  after¬ 
noon  conference  of  women  has  been  held  at 
which  the  plan  of  the  campaign  has  been  pre¬ 


sented  and  explained  and  many  of  the  women 
have  enlisted  enthusiastically  for  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  activities.  An  open  air  meeting  each 
evening  has  enabled  Mrs.  Benedict  to  speak  to 
many  thousands  of  voters  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  reached.  Afterward  an  indoor 
mass  meeting  has  rallied  the  more  interested  for 
further  counsel  about  ways  and  means  and  for 
the  stirring  of  a  deeper  enthusiasm.  The  visits 
of  the  Squadron  have  meant  that  the  business 
of  going  after  the  voters  has  begun  in  vigorous 
earnest  and  that  it  will  grow  steadily  from  now 
until  November  7th. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  the  campaign 
is  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  back  a  former 
worker  in  the  State  suffrage  ranks,  Mrs.  Em¬ 
ma  Smith  DeVoe,  of  Tacoma,  Washington, 
who  began  her  efficient  record  as  a  suffrage 
speaker  in  the  South  Dakota  campaign  of  1890 
and  has  returned  to  help  bring  this  State  of  her 
early  love  into  the  suffrage  ranks.  Mrs.  De¬ 
Voe  was  Chairman  of  the  campaign  committee 
which  carried  Washington  to  the  greatest  vic¬ 
tory  the  suffrage  cause  has  ever  won  in  the 
United  States  and  she  is  now  the  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  Woman  Voters,  an 
organization  which  is  the  logical  next  step  for 
women  when  once  they  are  enfranchised.  That 
she  should  bring  her  wide  experience  and  in¬ 
valuable  equipment  to  the  aid  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  one  of  the  surest  harbingers  of  vic¬ 
tory. 

Of  course,  pre-election  guesses  are  easily 
made,  but  they  have  no  special  value.  Keep¬ 
ing  every  angle  of  the  situation  in  mind,  we 
who  are  on  the  ground  feel  that  there  is  large 
reason  for  hopefulness.  The  most  crying 
need  is  a  larger  fund  to  make  greater  pub¬ 
licity  possible,  and  many  local  conditions 
make  money  raising  difficult.  Hundreds  of 
loyal  and  capable  women,  however,  have  a 
realization  of  what  a  campaign  should  mean 
and  they  are  working  to  that  vision.  They 
have  measured  their  difficulties  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  overcome  them  and  they  are 
resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned.  The 
political  leaders  are  mostly  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful.  South  Dakota  men  mean  to  be  fair  and 
just.  With  so  much  courage  and  such  hearty 
co-operation,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  suf¬ 
fragists  in  other  States  and  with  the  best 
organization  the  State  has  ever  had,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  victory  this  time.  In 
the  words  of  Mrs.  DeVoe,  we  expect  to  “com¬ 
plete  the  roll  of  the  thirteen  ‘original’  States 
— original  enough  to  carry  out  entirely  the 
ideals  of  our  country’s  beginnings”  and  so 
round  out  the  group  of  democratic  States 
out  here  in  the  western  half  of  our  country. 
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A  New  York  Suffragist  in  California 

Narcissa  Cox  Vanderlip 


THEY  have  had  the  vote  in  California  so 
long  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Californians  do  not  regard  suffrage  such 
a  strange  thing  as  we  do  here.  It  seems  very 
odd  to  Californians  to  hear  us  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  question  as  though  it  were 
a  novel  idea  that  woman  can  be  man’s  political 
equal. 

On  the  first  day  that  we  arrived  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  we  were  interested  to  see  several  little  tables 
set  out  on  the  side  walks  in  the  sun  or  shade, 
each  attended  by  a  woman  or  man  and  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  plain  little  blank  book  lying  open  on  it.  A 
neat  little  sign  said  “Voters  register  here.”  Every 
few  minutes  a  man  or  woman  would  casually 
stop  at  a  table  and  the  clerk  would  turn  the  book 
around  for  the  signature.  It  was  a  general  and 
business-like  transaction.  Voters  from  any  dis¬ 
trict  may  register  downtown  while  shopping  or 
going  to  business  regardless  of  their  place  of 
residence.  This  facilitates  the  registration  very 
much  and  insures  a  full  vote.  The  voting  is  done 
in  public  schools  or  in  churches,  no  rents  being 
paid  for  the  polling  places,  and  men  and  women 
go  in  and  out  without  any  question  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  or  distaste. 

I  asked  a  friend  to  introduce  me  to  some  vot¬ 
ers  who  had  been  suffragists  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  There  seems  to  be  no  sharp  line  be¬ 
tween  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists  nowa¬ 
days  in  the  West.  The  leader  of  the  suffrage 
movement  in  Southern  California  invited  me  to 
luncheon  with  a  group  of  women  who  are  active 
in  public  affairs.  It  was  a  little  difficult  for  them 
to  get  back  to  their  old  point  of  view  of  suffrage 
in  prospect,  and  the  talk  ran  largely  upon  the 
present  use  the  women  are  making  of  the  ballot. 
One  of  the  guests  was  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Commission  which  controls  the  administration 
of  the  minimum  wage.  She  astonished  me  with 
her  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  and  the 
great  fairness  of  her  point  of  view  on  the  rights 
of  both  employers  and  employees.  I  had  expect¬ 
ed  an  extremely  socialistic  attitude  on  her  part 
especially  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  well  bal¬ 
anced  all  of  the  women  are.  The  question  of  the 
defeat  of  prohibition  came  up  inevitably,  as  it 
does  in  every  group  of  Californians,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  discussed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
men  treat  it.  There  has  been  an  enormous  acreage 
brought  under  cultivation  for  the  planting  of 
grape  vines.  This  land  is  entirely  unsuitable  for 
any  other  crop,  and  most  of  the  people  of  the 
State  are  sorry  to  see  this  land  return  to  a  des¬ 
ert  condition  and  the  owners  become  destitute. 


The  feeling  of  most  people  is  that  the  State 
should  buy  the  vineyards,  taking  a  number  of 
years  to  finish  the  transaction.  They  feel  too 
that  the  wine  does  not  have  the  detrimental 
effect  that  stronger  stimulants  produce. 

I  was  told  a  story,  at  this  luncheon,  of  the 
way  meetings  are  held  in  the  public  schools  all 
over  California  to  discuss  legislation.  Before 
the  last  election,  the  women’s  clubs  took  the  book 
of  proposed  amendments  for  study,  and  came  to 
a  very  clear  understanding  of  what  the  amend¬ 
ments  were.  They  recommended  to  their  com¬ 
munities  the  ones  that  they  felt  should  be  passed, 
all  of  them  humanitarian,  and  these  were  the 
only  amendments  that  were  passed  at  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  President  of  the  “Friday  Morning 
Club”  said  of  the  women  of  California: 

“The  fact  that  the  election  registered  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion  of  the  voters  on  these  questions  was 
due  largely  to  the  active  work  of  women  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  voters  of  the  State  prior  to  the  election.  If 
women  had  done  nothing  else  in  California  since 
they  were  enfranchised  but  make  that  one  contribu¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me— if  suffrage  needed  any  justi¬ 
fication — that  that  justified  it.  The  women’s  clubs 
all  over  the  State  gave  programs  on  these  amend¬ 
ments,  and  they  held  open  meetings  in  their  club 
houses  to  which  men  and  women  both  were  invited, 
and  which  were  largely  attended.  The  interest  of 
the  women  stimulated  the  men  to  greater  activity, 
and  it  really  was  most  interesting  and  refreshing  to 
attend  these  very  original  and  down-to-date  political 
meetings  in  which  the  women  took  the  lead  and  were 
by  all  counts  the  more  intelligent. 

“I  do  not  remember  all  of  the  measures  which 
passed.  Some  of  those  dealt  with  economic  ques¬ 
tions  I  was  personally  not  much  interested  in.  But 
the  No.  4  on  the  ballot  (The  Red  Light  Abatement 
Act)  would  certainly  not  have  carried  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  hard  work  of  the  women.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  passage  of  the  Land  Title  Act 
which  was  called  the  ‘Torrens  Land  Law,  all  of  the 
publicity  and  activity  for  which  was  carried  out 
by  the  small  group  of  women  called  the  Outlook 
Club.  No.  20,  the  Prize  Fight  measure  was  carried 
in  much  the  same  way,  as  was  also  the  Minimum 
Wage  measure  (No.  44  and  No.  43). 

“The  Prohibition  measure  failed  for  two  reasons, 
chiefly:  one  was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  about  the  wine  industry  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the 
State,  and  which  would  have  been  put  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  measure,  and 
further,  the  opposition  of  San  Francisco  on  account 
of  the  Exposition.  However,  the  measure  conies 
up.  again  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  fair  chance  that  the  measure  of  abol¬ 
ishing  saloons  in  1918  will  carry.’ 

This  view  of  suffrage  seems  to  be  general  with 

men  and  women. 

Another  story  that  I  was  told  was  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  that  the  women  hold  to  which  all  candi- 
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dates  for  political  offices  are  invited.  The  old 
time  politicians  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
answering  the  questions  of  principle  upon  which 
the  women  are  very  well  posted.  One  of  these 
old  fellows  who  came  without  any  idea  of  being 
asked  for  his  views  on  any  public  question  was 
able  to  make  only  this  speech — “Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  six  children.  I  hope  you  will 
vote  for  me.”  He  was  not  elected.  In  almost 
every  case  the  more  progressive  men  who  hold 
some  real  opinion  on  public  questions  are  elected. 

The  wonderfully  good  roads  all  over  Cali¬ 
fornia,  planted  for  miles  with  trees  and  rose 
vines  bring  one  to  the  conclusion  that  taxes  must 
be  high  to  cover  the  cost  of  so  much  beauty. 
But  there  are  very  few  evidences  of  the  waste¬ 
ful  use  of  taxes.  The  school  buildings  are  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  world.  In  each  tiny  town 
there  is  a  splendid  building  of  beautiful  archi¬ 
tecture  with  well  equipped  play  grounds  and  full 
apparatus  for  many  crafts.  The  school  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  finest  building  in  the  town.  One  great 
school  that  we  visited  in  Los  Angeles  has  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  theatre  in  which  boys  and  girls 
are  trained  to  become  scene  painters,  stage  car¬ 
penters,  stage  electricians,  costume  designers  and 
producers.  This  department  is  inspired  by  the 
great  moving  picture  business  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  the  same  building  is  a  complete  printing  office, 
a  school  of  journalism,  a  foundry,  wood  and 
metal  shops,  an  automobile  factory  shop  and  a 
domestic  science  department  where  girls  are 
taught  not  only  to  cook  and  sew,  but  are  given 
special  training  for  the  administration  of  hos¬ 
pitals  or  other  public  institutions.  There  is  a 
department  for  private  secretaries,  an  art  room 
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where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  design  and 
make  many  things  as  well  as  to  become  illustra¬ 
tors.  There  is  a  great  playground,  a  garden  and 
a  swimming  pool  attached  to  this  building.  W  e 
are  getting  a  good  many  educational  ideas  from 
California  and  if  the  progressiveness  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  schools  is  at  all  attributable  to  the 
women  there  need  be  no  further  recommendation 
of  suffrage  in  California. 

The  prisons  and  county  houses  are  remark¬ 
ably  progressive  in  their  construction  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  cottage  system  prevails  every¬ 
where.  The  administration  of  charities  has  a 
very  remarkable  legal  support.  All  charities  that 
collect  money  from  the  public  have  to  be  li¬ 
censed  and  their  accounts  are  gone  over  by  the 
director  of  charities,  both  State  and  City;  and 
there  are  some  very  well  known  organizations 
that  are  not  allowed  to  collect  money  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Governor  of  California  is  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  women  and  sometimes  over 
rules  the  objections  of  the  old  fashioned  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  women  who  are  in  public  service 
depend  upon  him  strongly  for  support. 

When  one  comes  back  to  the  East  and  finds 
waste,  inefficiency  and  deplorably  old  fashioned 
methods  of  government,  the  regular  order  in  our 
small  towns,  at  least,  the  desire  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  management  of  affairs  becomes  very 
strong.  It  will  take  us  longer  to  arrive  at  the 
same  measure  of  progressiveness  that  is  now 
the  rule  in  California,  but  we  can  at  least  draw 
inspiration  from  the  measures  and  methods  that 
are  enacted  there  and  that  are  in  successful 
operation. 


“The  Rising  Tide” 

A  Review  by  Rose  Young 


WOMEN  federated  in  great  groups  the 
world  over  demanding  political  recog¬ 
nition  ;  women  on  thousands  of  platforms 
pleading  morning,  noon,  and  night  for  the 
right  of  self-government ;  women  in  their  own 
closets  brought  literally  to  their  knees  by  the 
stress  of  their  consecration  to  the  suffrage 
cause ;  women  rallying  over  night  from  the 
sickening  blow  of  defeat  to  plunge  anew  into 
the  ceaseless  drudgery,  the  nerve-racking  tur¬ 
moil,  the  back-breaking  work  of  political  cam¬ 
paigns ;  leaders  of  world  renown  and  privates 
of  no  renown  at  all  working  and  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  organizing,  interviewing, 
lobbying,  canvassing,  licking  stamps,  no  work 
too  onerous  or  too  prosaic  if  it  be  work  for 
suffrage;  women  of  the  labor  movement,  wo¬ 
men  humanitarians,  sociologists,  shop-girls, 


college  professors ;  consciousness  of  the  new 
comradeship  flashing  from  woman  to  woman, 
rich  women  under  orders  from  poor  women, 
the  whole  world  of  women  alive  and  aflame 
with  the  new  democratic  ideal,  the  moral  idea 
—and  all  that  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  finds 
worthy  of  chronicle  in  the  profound  struggle 
is  the  flippant  crudity  of  a  raw  but  honest  suf¬ 
fragist  whose  cause  is  bigger  than  she  is ! 

That  the  crude  young  suffragist  exists  no 
one  will  deny.  Few  apoligize  for  her.  Most 
thank  God  for  her.  Her  argument  may  be 
more  enthusiastic  than  logical,  but  she  is  a 
virile  creature  and  she  upholds  the  suffrage 
banner  gallantly  and  with  a  dignity  marvellous 
for  her  years.  Even  through  Mrs.  Deland’s 
reluctant  pages  she  walks  conqueringly.  One 
can’t  escape  the  feeling  that  it  must  have  been 
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over  “Frederica’s”  own  fierce  protest  that  Mrs. 
Deland  levelled  her  to  the  dust  for  outraging 
the  biological  proprieties  by  proposing  to  the 
man  she  loved.  One  feels  that  it  is  Mrs.  De¬ 
land  and  not  Frederica  who  is  responsible  for 
the  lesson  to  all  girlhood  that  if  you  want  a 
man  you  must  never,  never  let  him  know  it. 
He  won’t,  to  quote  from  the  book,  “bag  the 
game  if  it  comes  and  perches  on  his  fist.”  You 
must  hold  back  and  dissemble.  You  must  not 
be  honest  and  forthright  with  him.  You  must 
make  him  believe  that  he  is  the  pursuer,  though 
well  you  know  that  you  are.  Think  of  Juliet 
holding  back  and  dissembling,  Juliet,  the  im¬ 
mortal  woman  lover  of  all  ages,  ready  and 
eager  to  give,  speaking  her  love  with  eloquent 
lips  and  ardent  eyes! 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  “The 
Rising  Tide”*  first  flowed  through  the  fastidi¬ 
ous  pages  of  a  woman’s  magazine,  and  in  a 
woman’s  magazine  the  didactic  must  have  its 
sombre  license,  tradition  must  be  upheld,  the 
authority  of  the  past  must  be  asserted,  women 
must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  duty,  and 
girlhood  must  have  its  little  lesson,  cost  what 
it  may  to  the  true  and  the  natural.  In  a  wo¬ 
man’s  magazine  Juliet’s  impatient  ardor  would 
be  edited  into  a  shy  smile. 

In  making  her  heroine  come  “head  on 
against  the  biological  fact”  of  high  merit  in 
the  gospel  of  dissembling,  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter,  Mrs.  Deland  seems  to 
come  head  on  herself  into  the  confusion  that 
inevitably  waits  on  the  forced  moralization. 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  although 
the  girl,  prostrate  in  mortification  at  being  re¬ 
fused,  has  to  submit  to  have  her  mind  forcibly 
filled  with  a  realization  of  some  vague  biologi¬ 
cal  sin,  she  bounces  up  presently,  brushes  off 
the  dust  of  defeat,  and  bravely  tells  another 
man  he  can  marry  her.  She  is  rather  arch  and 
sweet  about  it,  too,  and  the  reader  can’t  help 
rejoicing  at  her  triumph  over  biology,  or  Mrs. 
Deland,  or  whatever  it  was  that  was  in  the 
way  of  her  happiness. 

No,  there  is  no  grudge  against  “Freddie.” 
If  there  is  a  grudge  it  is  that  Mrs.  Deland 
must  needs  go  to  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  in  order  to  elicit  something  foolish 
about  woman  suffrage.  It  is  that  a  woman  of 
attainments,  bitterly  needed  as  all  such  women 
are  in  the  recognition  of  woman’s  great  march 
up,  should  put  forward  the  foolish  things  said 
by  suffragists  along  with  foolish  things  said 
by  anti-suffragists  as  argument  for  preserving 


*  The  Rising  Tide.  By  Margaret  Deland.  Published  by  Harpe' 
&  Bros.,  New  York.  Price  $1.35  net. 


a  neutral  attitude  on  this  fecund  suffrage  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  assertion  of 
one’s  own  mentality  in  so  crucial  a  matter  as 
the  right  of  self-government.  One  need  not 
depend  on  what  is  said  at  suffrage  meetings, 
nor  at  anti  meetings.  One  may  meet  the 
issue  in  the  relative  richness  of  one’s  own 
mental  resources  and  there  settle  it,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  contradictions  and  inadequacies 
of  enthusiasts  who  are  fired  with  the  ideal  of 
political  liberty  even  though  not  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  as  social  and 
political  economists. 

On  this  last  score,  one  wonders  what  special 
contribution  Mrs.  Deland  herself  has  to  offer. 
One  notes  with  awed  interest  the  aggressive 
sentences  wherewith  she  negates  all  modifying 
influence  of  politics  on  economics.  What*  non¬ 
sense,  she  cries,  through  this  mouthpiece  and 
that  among  her  characters,  what  nonsense  to 
claim  that  votes  can  affect  women’s  wages  and 
industrial  conditions !  If  laws,  in  the  making 
of  which  women  are  so  anxious  to  have  a  hand, 
could  settle  supply  and  demand,  wouldn’t  men 
have  used  them  for  feathering  their  own  nests? 
Well,  men  have.  Just  back  of  us  stands  the 
eight-hour  victory  of  the  railway  brotherhoods, 
heralded  from  land’s  end  to  land’s  end  as  a 
concession  to  the  labor  vote.  And  just  back 
of  that  stands  tariff  legislation,  arbitrarily 
sending  wages  up  or  down  as  political  control 
of  supply  and  demand  may  dictate.  Nor  is 
such  modifying  influence  so  temporary  but 
that  one  may  spend  the  span  of  one’s  life 
under  some  specific  manifestation  of  it. 

If  Mrs.  Deland’s  book  is  marked  by  an 
amateurishness  that  is  notably  absent  from 
the  books  that'  have  added  to  her  fame,  that 
may  be  readily  forgiven.  It  is  not  easy  to 
book  the  new  woman  as  yet.  Established 
literary  values  do  not  hold  for  her.  Old  and 
honored  formulae — “neck  like  the  swan’s,  lips 
like  twin  cherries,  eyes  like  stars” — cannot  be 
resorted  to  with  the  old  sense  of  security  in 
her  case.  “Think  what  I’d  look  like  if  I 
looked  like  that\”  challenges  the  new  woman. 
You’ve  got  to  be  a  little  careful  in  formulat¬ 
ing  her.  You’ve  got  to  watch  what  you  are 
about.  Most  of  all,  you’ve  got  to  keep  up. 
That  is  the  trouble,  a  very  manifest  trouble, 
between  Mrs.  Deland  and  “Frederica.”  The 
author  does  not  keep  up.  She  means  to,  pat¬ 
ently,  perhaps  she  does  with  her  mind,  but 
her  traditions  and  her  feelings  pull  her  back. 

Yet  for  her  book,  for  all  such  books,  the 
new  woman  should  be  thankful.  Toward 
their  faults  she  should  be  lenient.  They 
mark  a  slow  and  unforgiving  concession  of 
the  last  generation  to  the  present.  But  they 
concede. 
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Anti-Suffrage — Now  that’s  just  too  much  to  ask  of  an  old  lady  like  me. 
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With  Our  Allies — the  Antis 

For  the  best  “ pearl ”  sent  each  month  we  will  give  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Woman  Voter . 


Prize  Pearl. 

“I  honor  woman.  I  reverence  woman.  I 
hold  her  so  holy  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  I  stand  for  a  federal  suffrage  amendment. 
Why,  woman  is  so  sacred  to  me  that  when  I 
see  a  lady  reading  a  newspaper  on  the  train 
it  offends  me  because  it  looks  so  masculine.” 

— Interviezv  with  a  Southern  Senator. 

Gems  from  The  Watauga  Democrat. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  and  most  profound 
question  to  be  discussed  by  the  women  folk,  save 
the  question  of  saving  souls,  is  the  question  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy;  as  pure,  wholesome,  well  cooked 
food  is  the  basis  of  all  civilization.  It  gives  strength 
to  the  muscles,  life  to  the  blood;  paints  the  cheek  of 
youth  and  gives  nerve  to  the  soldier  on  the  firing 
line.” 

*  4c  sje 

“With  all  reverence,  and  due  respect  to  the  women 
folk,  but  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  thousands  of  young 
ladies  in  the  United  States  are  graduates  fresh  from 
college,  and  are  able  to  measure  lines,  angles  and 
surfaces  in  Geometry,  but  know  little,  or  nothing,  of 
the  fine  art  of  cooking.  Ex-Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  of 
Tennessee,  said,  ‘The  road  leading  to  a  man’s  heart 
first  passes  through  his  stomach.’  Meat  half  boiled, 
bread  one-third  soda,  burned  on  the  top  and  bottom, 
with  cold  dough  in  the  middle,  will  destroy  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  a  wild  beast.” 

*  *  * 

“I  would  rather  spend  my  life  in  a  rail  pen  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw  through  which  the  winds  revel,  and 
the  rain-drops  fall,  with  a  kind,  loving  wife  who 
could  prepare  a  good,  wholesome  and  palatable  meal, 
than  to  live  in  a  brown  house  up  street  with  a 
college-bred  Suffragette  with  a  voice  strong  enough  to 
yell  in  a  political  convention,  and  a  cold  heart  hid 
away  in  the  dark  confines  of  a  ballot  box.” 

Domestic  Economy  and  Woman  Suffrage, 

Z.  T.  Watson. 

The  Man  Suffrage  Association  (Opposed  to  Wo¬ 
man  suffrage)  calls  itself  “The  Home  Rule  Party.” 
This  is  a  denial  of  the  usual  chivalrous  compensation 
which  permits  woman  to  be  queen  in  her  own  sphere. 
It  is  certainly  hard  times  for  women  anti-suffragists 
when  their  defenders  insist  not  only  on  running  the 
government  but  on  ruling  the  home. 

Prussian  Antis. 

TT  takes  more  than  a  world  crisis  to  open  an 

entirely  closed  mind.  But  in  these  days,  when  the 
Governments  of  Europe  are  calling  upon  women  to 
do  the  work  of  the  men  at  the  front,  chatter  about 
woman’s  place  seems  a  bit  archaic.  However,  this 
actually  did  happen  in  Prussia. 


The  United  anti-suffrage  societies,  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Upper  House  in  Prussia,  asking  that  women 
be  excluded  from  the  communal  vote.  Frau  Stritt,  for 
the  suffragists,  said  that  since  none  of  the  suffrage 
organizations  had  presented  a  demand  for  inclusion  it 
was  an  unsought  testimonial  of  the  change  in  public 
opinion  towards  women’s  demands,  caused  by  their 
activities  since  the  war. 

Dr.  Neuber  of  Kiel,  military  head  physician  made 
the  anti-suffrage  argument  on  behalf  of  the  petition. 
He  began  with  the  remarkable  statement  that  seven 
of  the  United  States  had  recently  abolished  woman 
suffrage  by  great  majorities  and  he  prophesied  that 
Australia  would  soon  achieve  a  similar  anti-suffrage 
victory  because  from  four  to  five  hundred  societies 
with  a  membership  of  60,000  had  been  formed  to 
deprive  women  of  the  vote.  He  then  proceeded  with 
the  argument  which  is  a  Prussian  classic  of  its  kind. 

“Nature  has  given  woman  a  quite  different  task 
from  that  of  man,  and  their  efforts  to  take  up  mas¬ 
culine  activities  as  some  women  wish  leads  them 
away  from  the  path  which  they  should  follow.  Wo¬ 
men  are  much  more  dependent  on  their  physical 
condition  than  men,  especially  in  their  monthly  peri¬ 
ods,  and  in  the  times  in  which  they  are  pregnant, 
and  afterwards  when  nursing  their  babies.  Women 
have  to  devote  their  strength  to  motherhood,  and 
this  fact  must  be  emphasized  in  view  of  the  regret¬ 
table  decline  in  the  birth-rate.  Women  must  bring 
up  their  daughters  to  be  virtuous  and  industrious 
housewives,  and  their  sons  to  be  capable  youths  and 
men  who  can  defend  hearth  and  home,  wife  and 
child,  and  their  fatherland.  The  women’s  movement 
has  an  international  character  and  promotes  social 
democracy,  which  promises  freedom  and  equality  to 
women.  It  leads  woman  to  the  political  arena, 
where  she  does  not  belong.  Women  are  led  away 
from  the  path  laid  out  for  them  by  their  Creator,  to 
the  detriment  of  posterity.  This  separation  from 
domestic  work  and  entering  into  men’s  professions 
injures  family  life.  Moreover,  women’s  entry  into 
men’s  occupations  has  not  answered  expectations. 
Even  physically  they  remain  behind  the  men.  (Here 
the  speaker  cited  comparative  sickness  rates  for  men 
and  women.)  Very  seldom  do  we  hear  of  scientific 
achievements  by  women,  which  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  women  of  academic 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  German  women  have 
accomplished  much  in  charitable  work,  as  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  as  Nurses,  and  in  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  families  of  the  fallen.  But,  in  return  for  what 
they  have  done,  to  give  them  the  vote,  that  we  can 
never  permit.  An  honourable  member  of  this  House 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter  says  that  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  can  never  be  granted  as  long  as  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Upper  House  exists.  That  is  also  my  opinion. 
We  must  oppose  anything  that  could  lead  to  it.  I 
have  just  read  the  news  from  Norway  that  the 
Storthing  has  given  to  women  the  right  to  become 
Ministers  of  State.  (Hilarious  laughter.)  It  has 
come  to  this.  That  is  the  end.  But  all  honour  to 
our  women.”  The  orator  ended  with  a  poetic  quota¬ 
tion:  “Strength  is  the  glory  of  man  who  preserves 
the  dignity  of  the  law,  but  woman  rules  only  through 
her  charm.” 
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The  National  Convention 


The  press  of  the  country  reported  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Convention  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  so  well  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  detailed  report  in  The 
Woman  Voter.  It  was  the  greatest  and  most 
inspiring  Convention  ever  held  by  suffragists 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  a  thousand 
delegates  gathered  in  Atlantic  City  from  all 
parts  of  the  country;  Western  women  voters, 
Southern  women,  women  from  the  North,  the 
East  and  the  great  Middle  West — representa¬ 
tives  of  12,000,000  suffragists  came  in  response 
to  Mrs.  Catt’s  call  which  announced  that  a 
crisis  in  suffrage  history  was  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Catt’s  masterly  presentation  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  situation,  and  her  ringing  words,  “Wo¬ 
men  Arise:  Will  to  be  Free!  Demand  the 
Vote!’’  will  not  soon  be  forgotten;  nor  will 
the  words  of  President  Wilson,  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  and  others  who  made  notable 
addresses.  The  long  discussions  of  policy, 
the  interchange  of  ideas  as  to  methods  of  suf¬ 
frage  work,  the  adoption  of  a  definite  program 
for  the  Association  added  practical  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

The  results  of  the  Convention  were:  the 
determination  to  continue  suffrage  work  for 
State  referenda  and  federal  action  with  a 
wiser  selection  of  States  for  campaigns  and  a 
more  determined  and  united  effort  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Amendment;  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  reorganization  which  will 
make  for  more  efficient  work  along  both 
lines,  the  pledging  of  $818,000  toward  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  campaign  fund,  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  decision  to  continue  all  political 
activity,  both  in  the  States  and  in  the  work 
for  the  Federal  Amendment  along  non-parti¬ 
san  political  lines. 

Impressions  of  the  Convention. 

A  Symposium  by  Delegates.  Given  at  the 
City  Committee  meeting,  New  York. 

MV  lasting  impression  of  the  Emergency 
Convention  is  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  of  New  York,”  said  Mrs.  Norman  de  R. 
Whitehouse,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Party.  “Women  over 
the  entire  country  are  looking  toward  New 
York  as  the  index  of  final  victory.  They  all 
feel  that  success  here  in  the  campaign  of  1917 
means  victory  for  the  women  of  the  nation. 


“No  one  could  hear  the  discussions  of  policy 
without  a  realization  of  the  statesmanship  of 
the  women  and  their  bigness  of  spirit.  Many 
of  the  delegates  had  profound  convictions  on 
questions  of  method,  especially  with  regard 
to  States  rights  and  Federal  action,  but  they 
were  willing  to  yield  their  personal  views  to 
what  the  larger  group  declared  best  for  the 
entire  Association.  One  knew  that  to  every 
woman  there,  the  movement  was  the  vital 
thing  for  which  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
her  personal  opinions  and  desires.” 

“The  women  themselves  —  what  they  are 
and  what  they  have  done — were  an  inspira¬ 
tion,”  declared  Miss  Anne  Doughty,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Manhattan  Borough.  “I  have  attend¬ 
ed  many  conventions  but  never  one  that 
thrilled  me  as  this  did.  The  great  assemblage 
represented  the  best  of  American  woman¬ 
hood:  women  of  ability,  women  of  education, 
women  of  achievement  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  spirit  of  consecration  and  determi¬ 
nation.  As  I  felt  their  unity  of  purpose  and 
their  response  to  Mrs.  Catt’s  great  leadership, 

I  realized  that  here  was  a  magnificent  force,  a 
power,  which  coming  to  its  own  will  bring 
undreamed  of  good  to  the  nation.” 

“I  was  impressed  by  the  effect  which  the 
suffrage  struggle  has  had  on  women.  Surely 
no  one  could  see  that  splendid  body  of  women 
and  heat  their  words  without  being  aware, 
that  something  had  been  developing  them, 
arousing  them,  giving  them  breadth  of  vision 
and  wide  experience,”  was  the  comment  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Simonson,  of  Richmond. 

“The  power  of  the  women  voters  interested 
me,  said  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Drier,  Chairman 
of  Brooklyn  Borough.  “Here  were  women 
conscious  of  their  value  as  citizens,  aware  of 
their  political  importance  and  eager  to  use 
that  power  to  greatest  advantage.  We  have 
been  used  to  hearing  men  say,  in  somewhat 
patronizing  fashion,  ‘If  you  were  a  voter  you 
could  understand  this,’  or  ‘When  you  have 
had  practical  experience  in  politics  this  will  be 
clear  to  you,’  but  having  it  come  from  other 
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women  is  almost  too  much.  It  made  me  feel 
that  I  must  bend  every  energy  to  win  for  New 
York  women  the  privileges  which  the  West¬ 
ern  women  now  have.” 

“The  words  of  President  Wilson,  ‘The 
whole  art  and  practice  of  government  consists 
not  in  moving  individuals  but  in  moving  the 
masses,’  sank  into  my  mind,”  declared  Mrs. 
De  Witt  Barker.  “Could  there  be  any  better 
definition  of  our  task  in  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign  ?” 

“How  times  have  changed !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Ida  Craft,  veteran  campaigner.  “When  I  re¬ 
call  the  early  days  of  this  suffrage  fight  when 
a  few  of  us  got  together,  knowing  that  all 
kinds  of  odds  were  against  us  and  compared 
them  with  the  days  at  Atlantic  City,  with  all 
political  parties  for  us,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addressing  our  meeting  and 
thousands  of  the  best  women  in  the  country 
pledging  themselves  to  work  for  the  Cause 
until  it  is  won,  it  made  me  feel  that  we  are 
really  on  the  last  turn  of  the  long  road. 

“And  I’m  not  going  to  forget  either,  that  we 
voted  to  work  hard  for  a  Federal  Amendment  as 
well  as  to  continue  our  State  campaigns.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  say  a 
good  deal  about  the  perfection  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  arrangements,”  said  Mrs.  Louise  T. 
McCutcheon.  “We  all  know  that  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  work  of  our  own  Chairman,  Miss 
Mary  Garrett  Hay,  there  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  with  such  a  great 
crowd  to  handle  and  so  many  details  to  plan. 
Every  delegate  appreciated  that  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  genius  for  organization  to  run 
that  immense  Convention  as  smoothly  and 
as  easily  as  one  of  our  small  meetings  of  the 
New  York  City  Woman  Suffrage  Party.” 

“Mrs.  Catt’s  leadership,  her  great  dignity, 
her  power  and  her  wise  words  will  always 
remain  in  my  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Van 
Zile.  “Everyone  of  us  felt  that  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  woman  and  we  were  proud 
to  follow  her  as  our  leader.  The  magnificent 
address  which  she  made  and  her  appeal  for 
consecration  to  woman  suffrage  until  it  is  won 
fairly  burned  into  our  hearts.” 


Convention  Key-Notes. 

From  Mrs.  Catt’s  Address. 

“The  Woman’s  Hour  Has  Struck.”  It  has  struck 
for  the  women  of  Europe  and  for  those  of  all  the 
world.  The  significance  of  the  changed  status  of 
European  women  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  men 
and  women  of  our  land;  our  own  people  are  not  so 
unlearned  in  history,  not  so  lacking  in  national 
pride  that  they  will  allow  the  Republic  to  lag  long 
behind  the  Empire,  presided  over  by  the  descendant 
of  George  the  Third.  If  they  possess  the  patriotism 
and  the  sense  of  nationality  which  should  be  the 
inheritance  of  an  American,  they  will  not  wait  until 
the  war  is  ended  but  will  boldly  lead  in  the  inevit¬ 
able  march  of  Democracy,  our  own  American  spe¬ 
cialty.” 

“Our  cause  has  won  the  endorsement  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  parties;  every  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is 
a  suffragist.  It  has  won  the  endorsement  of  most 
churches;  it  has  won  the  hearty  approval  of  all  great 
organizations  of  women.  The  majority  of  the  press 
in  most  States  is  with  us.  Great  men  in  every  political 
party,  church  and  movement  are  with  us.  The  names 
of  the  greatest  men  and  women  of  art,  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  reform,  religion  and  politics  are  on 
our  lists. 

“But  we  have  not  won  the  reactionaries  of  any 
party,  church  or  society  and  we  never  will.  . 

We  have  not  won  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  and  we 
never  can.  .  .  .  We  have  not  won  the  forces 

of  evil  and  we  never  will.  Evil  has  ever  been 
timorous  and  suspicious  of  all  change.  It  is  an  in¬ 
stinctive  act  of  self-preservation  which  makes  it 
fear  and  consequently  oppose  votes  for  women.  As 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  said  the  other  day:  ‘Some 
good  and  intelligent  people  are  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage;  but  all  the  ignorant  and  evil  minded  are 
against  it.’  ” 

“Before  the  vote  is  won,  there  must  and  will  be 
a  gigantic  final  conflict  between  the  forces  of  pro¬ 
gress,  righteousness  and  democracy  and  the  forces 
of  ignorance,  evil  and  reaction.  That  struggle  may 
be  postponed  but  it  cannot  be  evaded  or  avoided. 
There  will  be  no  question  as  to  which  side  will  be 
the  victor.” 

“To  my  mind  the  insistence  on  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  women  of  our  land  by  Federal  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  only  self-respecting  course  to  pursue. 
In  my  judgment,  the  women  of  this  land,  have  not 
only  the  right  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  Congress  until 
it  acts  but  it  is  their  self-respecting  duty  to  insist 
upon  their  enfranchisement  by  that  route.  But  let 
me  implore  you  not  to  imagine  a  Federal  Amend¬ 
ment  an  easy  process  of  enfranchisement.  There 
is  no  quick,  short  cut  to  on;  liberty.  The  Federal 
amendment  means  a  simultaneous  campaign  in  48 
States.  It  demands  organization  in  every  precinct; 
activity,  agitation,  education  in  every  corner.  It 
means  an  appeal  to  the  voters  only  little  less  gen¬ 
eral  than  is  required  in  a  referendum.  Nothing 
less  than  this  nation-wide,  vigilant,  unceasing  cam¬ 
paigning  will  win  the  ratification.” 

“The  old  belief,  which  has  sustained  suffragists 
in  many  an  hour  of  discouragement  ‘woman  suffrage 
is  bound  to  come’  must  give  way  to  the  new,  ‘The 
Woman’s  Hour  Has  Struck.’  The  long  drawn  out 
struggle,  the  cruel  hostility  which,  for  years,  was 
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arrayed  against  our  cause  have  accustomed  suf¬ 
fragists  to  the  idea  of  indefinite  postponement  but 
eventual  victory.  The  slogan  of  a  movement  sets 
its  pace.  The  old  one  counseled  patience;  it  said, 
there  is  plenty  of  time;  it  pardoned  sloth  and  half¬ 
hearted  effort.  It  set  the  pace  of  an  educational 
campaign.  ‘The  Woman’s  Hour  Has  Struck’  sets 
the  pace  of  a  crusade  which  will  have  its  way.  It 
says:  ‘Awake,  arise,  my  sisters,  let  your  hearts  be 
filled  with  joy — the  time  of  victory  is  here.’  ” 

President  Woodrow  Wilson: 

“When  you  think  of  the  cumulative  force  of  this 
movement  in  recent  decades,  you  must  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  tides  in 
modern  history.” 


“There  was  a  time  when  nobody  but  a  lawyer 
could  know  enough  to  run  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  distinguished  English  publicist 
remarked,  speaking  of  the  complexity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  that  it  was  no  proof  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  American  Constitution,  that  it  had 
been  successfully  operated,  because  the  Americans 
could  run  any  constitution.  But  there  have  been  a 
great  many  technical  difficulties  in  running  it. 

“And  then  something  happened.  A  great  ques¬ 
tion  arose  in  this  country  which,  though  compli¬ 
cated  with  legal  elements,  was  at  bottom  a  human 
question,  and  nothing  but  a  question  of  humanity. 
That  was  the  slavery  question,  and  is  it  not  signifi¬ 
cant  that  it  was  then,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
that  women  became  prominent  in  politics  in 
America? 

“Life  in  the  United  States  was  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  There 
was  none,  of  that  underground  struggle  which  is 
now  so  manifest  to  those  who  look  only  a  little  way 
beneath  the  surface.  . 

“The  pressure  of  low  wages,  the  agony  of  ob¬ 
scure  and  unremunerated  toil  did  not  exist  in 
America  in  anything  like  the  same  proportions  that 
they  exist  now.  And  as  our  life  has  unfolded  and 
accumulated,  as  the  contacts  of  it  have  become  hot, 
the  cool  spaces  of  the  country  have  been  supple- 
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mented  by  the  feverish  urban  areas,  the  whole 
nature  of  our  political  questions  have  been  altered. 

“They  have  ceased  to  be  legal  questions.  They 
have  more  and  more  become  social  questions,  ques¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  human  beings 
to  one  another— not  merely  their  legal  relations,  but 
their  moral  and  spiritual  relations  to  one  another. 

“And  this  has  been  most  characteristic  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  in  the  last  few  decades,  and  as  these  ques¬ 
tions-  have  assumed  greater  and  greater  prominence, 
the  movement  which  this  Association  represents  has 
gathered  cumulative  force.  So  that,  if  anybody  asks 
himself,  ‘What  does  this  gathering  force  mean?’  if 
he  knows  anything  about  the  history  of  the  country, 
he  knows  it  means  that  something  that  has  not  only 
come  to  stay,  but  has  come  with  conquering  power.’ 


Three  Women  Nominees  for  Congress. 


Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progressives 
are  backing  women  candidates  for  Congress. 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Frances 
C.  Axtell  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the 
Progressive  Party  ticket,  receiving  the  sup¬ 
port  of  many  Democrats  as  well.  A  Tennes¬ 
see  newspaper  of  August  26th,  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Democratic  Committee  from  Seattle,  W ashing- 
ton,  and  addressed  to  Secretary  Tumulty:  “Mrs. 
Frances  C.  Axtell,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
club  women  of  the  State  and  one  of  two  women 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  is  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  Progressive  Party  ticket  of  this 
State,  but  will  receive  support  of  Democrats 
who  have  no  candidate  in  that  district.  She 
is  one  of  the  best  platform  speakers  on  the 
coast.  She  will  take  the  stump  for  the  Presi¬ 


dent.  She  has  a  large  following  among  the 
women  of  Washington  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  thought  of  and  most  influential  woman  in 
the  State.” 

In  Kansas,  Dr.  Eva  Harding  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Dr.  Harding  received  a  majority  of  608  votes 
over  the  Rev.  Herbert  Corwine  in  the  Kansas 
primaries. 

The  Republicans  of  30  and  40  counties  in 
Montana  have  nominated  Miss  Jeannette  Ran¬ 
kin  of  Missoula  as  Congressman-at-large 
Miss  Rankin  has  a  country-wide  reputation 
for  her  able  work  as  organizer  for  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  three  of  these  wo¬ 
men  are  leaders  in  the  suffrage  movement. 
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The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Edited  by 

Adaline  W.  Sterling 


THROUGHOUT  the  summer  in  spite  of 
weather  more  changeable  than  Verdi’s 
‘‘la  donna,”  and  in  spite  of  the  epidemic  which 
hindered  canvassing  in  certain  localities,  the 
work  of  enrolling  women  who  believe  that 
“the  Vote  should  be  given  to  the  Women  of 
New  York  State”  has  gone  on  steadily.  Now 
vacations  are  over,  the  weather  is  on  good 
behavior  and  this  month  of  October  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  a 
whirlwind  campaign. 

The  plan  at  the  outset  seemed  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  the  number  assigned  to  each 
Assembly  District  loomed  appalingly  large. 
But  what  has  been  accomplished  already  is 
full  of  encouragement.  It  has  been  proved 
that  large  numbers  of  women  do  desire  suf¬ 
frage,  and  are  glad  to  attest  that  wish  over 
their  own  signatures.  It  is  also  proved  that 
the  campaign  is  essentially  democratic  in  its 
scope.  On  the  same  enrollment  sheet  appear 
the  names  of  women  widely  separated  in  en¬ 
vironment  and  worldly  circumstance,  but 
brought  together  in  their  common  belief  that 
full  citizenship  is  their  right.  Encouragement 
has  come  to  the  canvasser  in  the  generally 
friendly  reception  accorded.  Women  never 
before  approached  by  suffrage  workers,  who 
perhaps  have  never  attended  a  suffrage  meet¬ 
ing,  have  been  instantly  responsive  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  human  right.  Then  sometimes  a 
leaflet  left  with  some  busy  mother  in  a  humble 
home  has  been  carefully  perused  by  “himself” 
who  puts  his  name  on  a  yellow  slip  when  the 
visitor  comes  around  again,  while  “herself”  is 
doing  the  same  thing  on  the  white  blank. 
Another  interesting  circumstance  has  been  the 
discovery  of  numerous  “antis”  so  "almost 
persuaded”  that  they  are  really  over  the 
fence. 

This  harvest  month,  then,  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  final  round  up  of  our  great  undertaking. 
That  means  four  weeks  of  steady  persistent 
work  on  lines  carefully  planned  out.  That 
means  giving  up  personal  pleasures  and  de¬ 
voting  every  free  moment  not  actually  de¬ 
manded  by  business  or  profession  to  the  work 
of  enrolling  women  in  every  election  district 
in  the  five  Boroughs.  It  is  a  call  to  every 
election  district  captain,  every  helper,  every 
worker,  in  short — to  every  suffragist  to  fall 
into  line. 

In  every  Assembly  District  in  the  state,  on 
Harvest  Week,  beginning  on  the  9th  of  the 
( Continued  on  page  25) 


National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

Headquarters — 171  Madison  Avenue 
Chairman — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 

Headquarters — 303  Fifth  Avenue 

Chairman — Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse 

Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City 

Headquarters — 48  East  34th  Street 
Chairman — 

Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  2  West  86th  Street 

Honorary  Chairman — 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

Vice-Chairmen — 

Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren, 

68  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn 
Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones, 

7 1  East  87th  Street. 

Secretary — 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wells,  46  West  9th  Street 
Corresponding  Secretary — 

Miss  Adaline  W.  Sterling, 

195  Claremont  Avenue 
Treasurer — 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich, 

317  West  74th  Street 
MANHATTAN  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Miss  Annie  Doughty, 

435  West  119th  Street 
BROOKLYN  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — 342  Livingston  Street. 
Chairman — Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier, 

35  Remsen  Street 
BRONX  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — Third  Ave.,  Corner  149th  St. 
Chairman — Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer, 
631  East  168th  Street 
QUEENS  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  David  R.  Rodger, 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

RICHMOND  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox, 

115  Davis  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  to 
win  the  vote  for  women.  It  follows  the  regular 
plan  of  the  political  parties,  having  a  leader  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  a  captain  in  each 
Election  District.  Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  the 
name  and  enlist  the  support  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  believes  in  equal  suffrage. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy, 
come  into  our  ranks ;  every  one  is  welcome.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  48  East  34th  Street. 
Remember  that  every  name  counts.  The  success 
of  woman  suffrage  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  our  organization  and  the  loyalty  of  our  work¬ 
ers.  We  are  organized  to  win.  Join  the  Party 
to-day. 
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month,  bands  of  suffrage  reapers  will  go  forth 
to  reap  a  record  crop  of  enrollments.  Natural¬ 
ly  our  sixty-three  Assembly  Districts  come 
under  this  plan,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  enter  into 
friendly  rivalry  with  “up  state”  in  bringing 
in  the  sheaves. 

That  the  harvest  may  be  great,  the  work 
must  be  systematic  and  concentrated.  Each 
Election  District  Captain  knows  where  visits 
have  already  been  made  and  the  results 
checked.  She  will  assign  to  each  helper  a 
certain  number  of  houses  to  be  visited.  She 
will  enroll  volunteer  helpers  and  by  thus  di¬ 
viding  the  work  the  ground  can  be  easily  cov¬ 
ered.  Suffragists  in  each  Election  District 
must  wherever  possible  be  ready  to  volunteer 
their  services,  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  for  so 
many  hours  a  day  for  the  whole  month. 
Wherever  there  is  a  woman’s  organization, 
the  Captain  should  endeavor  to  secure  per¬ 
mission  to  be  allowed  to  present  the  enroll¬ 
ment  matter  at  the  end  of  a  meeting.  No 
suffragist  should  ever  take  her  walks  abroad 
without  enrollment  blanks  in  her  hand  bag, 
many  a  stray  sheaf  is  gleaned  if  there  is  a 
blank  handy.  Don’t  look  at  the  sum  total  as¬ 
signed  the  Assembly  District,  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  Election  Districts  therein,  and 
make  up  your  minds  to  get  all  those  not  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  in  your  particular  Election  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  number  under  this  plan  is  not  for¬ 
midable  and  the  work  is  not  difficult.  When 
your  job  is  finished  report  for  duty  in  another 
locality. 

Above  all,  be  up  and  doing.  The  matter  is 
vitally  important.  We  have  heard  times  with¬ 
out  number  the  politician’s  plea,  “when  I  am 
convinced  that  large  numbers  of  women  want 
the  vote,  etc.”  The  enrollment  campaign  will 
answer  the  politician,  and  put  his  shifty  ex¬ 
cuse  forever  out  of  commission.  The  suffrage 
situation  has  changed  in  a  marvellous  degree, 
the  planks  in  the  political  platforms,  the  cor¬ 
dial  invitations  to  women  to  join  leagues  and 
alliances  to  further  the  interests  of  the  candi¬ 
date  who  personally  believes  in  a  Federal 
Amendment,  or,  in  the  interests  of  the  candi¬ 
date  who  personally  voted  for  suffrage  last 
year,  and  voices  his  wish  to  fight  with  us,  all 
these  things  have  given  the  suffrage  cause  an 
impetus  it  had  not  attained  in  years  before. 

We  must  keep  this  impetus,  and  more  than 
that  we  must  ourselves  add  to  its  force.  We 
must  present  the  convincing  testimony  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  women  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  expressed  over  their  own 
signatures  their  wish  for  the  vote. 


That  is  the  vital  purpose  of  this  campaign. 
It  means  more  than  a  collection  of  autographs. 
It  is  the  lever  which  will  lift  the  last  obstacle 
in  our  path.  And  it  is  up  to  us  to  secure  this 
lever.  This  fact  should  sink  deep  into  the 
mind  of  every  suffragist,  and  should  animate 
her  to  work  to  the  limit  of  her  time  and  ability 
to  bring  this  enrollment  campaign  to  a  mag¬ 
nificent  finish.  In  our  work  of  the  last  two 
years  we  met  every  demand  unselfishly  and 
quickly.  We  are  now  confronted  with  the  first 
big  demand  in  our  1917  campaign.  Shall  our 
response  be  less  than  of  yore?  No,  a  thousand 
times!  We  have  never  yet  failed  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  service,  and,  now  when  it  means 
more  than  ever  before,  when  we  have  so  much 
to  maintain,  our  answer  to  our  Chief  will  be, 
“we  are  coming,  sister  Chairman,  hundreds 
strong  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  every 
Election  District,  to  finish  up  the  big  job.” 

Socks  for  Men. 

“I  have  offered  every  militiaman  I  know  a  pair  of 
socks,”  said  Miss  Alice  Hill  Chittenden,  “and  not 
one  of  them  would  accept.” 

“If  some  men  don’t  want  to  wear  socks,  why  force 
them  upon  males?”  comments  the  Empire  State  Press 
Bulletin. 

“It  is  a  great  injustice  that  those  who  want  socks 
for  men  should  entail  this  burden  upon  the  sex. 
They  increase  the  cost  of  living.  They  are  often 
worn  by  men  of  doubtful  character  and  they  add 
an  unnecessary  burden  in  the  lives  of  women  who 
knit  them.  By  no  means  socks  for  men.” 


Book  Notes. 

From  Fireside  to  Factory.  By  Meta  Stern  Lilienthal, 

Published  by  The  Rand  School  of  Social  Science. 

Price,  five  cents. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  century  that  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  have  brought  women  out  into  the 
world.  This  age-old  idea  of  the  practical  in¬ 
carceration  of  women  has  become  so  implanted 
in  the  mind  of  man  that  it  blinds  him  to  the 
facts  of  modern  conditions.  “The  idea  of  wo¬ 
man’s  supposed  weakness  and  dependence,  her 
supposed  mental  inferiority,  her  supposed  un¬ 
fitness  for  the  larger  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  public  life,  are  all  results  of  the  age-long 
seclusion  in  the  home.” 

The  industrial  evolution  has  been  the  means 
of  the  change  in  woman’s  position  in  the  world 
which  by  giving  her  economic  independence 
awakened  in  her  the  realization  of  the  need  of 
political  freedom  until  she  now  knows;  “The 
ballot  is  as  important  a  means  of  self-protec¬ 
tion  as  the  trade  union.” 
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The  Nest  Builder. 

The  Nest  Builder.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  N.  Y. ' 

Price,  $1.35  net, 

W e  have  known  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson 
Hale  as  an  actress,  a  lecturer,  a  suffragist,  a 
dress-reformer  and  as  the  author  of  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  woman  movement — What 
Women  Want.  With  The  Nest  Builder  she 
offers  a  new  medium  of  expression  and  proves 
that  she  can  write  fiction  which  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  her  vital  and  always  interesting  per¬ 
sonality. 

The  Nest  Builder  is  a  study  of  the  clash  in 
marriage  between  two  radically  different  tem¬ 
peraments  and  absolutely  opposed  ideals  of 
life  and  love.  To  Stefan,  the  man,  love  meant 
mating  with  one  who  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  him  on  life’s  adventure,  following  the 
gleam  of  inspiration ;  it  meant  working  to¬ 
gether,  playing  together,  rejoicing  together  in 
a  glorious  free  vagabondage.  To  the  woman, 
Mary,  it  meant  the  building  of  a  home,  the 
rearing  of  a  family,  the  making  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  the  community,  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  “the  immortal  part  of  them” — 
their  children. 

The  author  has  pictured  the  consequences 
of  this  mating  in  a  dramatic  and  interesting 
fashion.  The  setting  is  New  York  to-day. 
Familiar  types,  artists,  editors,  writers,  suf¬ 
fragists — are  among  the  minor  characters. 
While  Mrs.  Hale  is  interested  in  both  Stefan 
and  Mary,  one  feels  that  her  brief  is  for  the 
woman.  And  it  is  in  this  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  super-woman  that  the  author  is  at  her 
best.  For  Mary  is  the  ever-womanly  woman 
under  new  conditions;  she  is  beautiful,  strong, 
poised;  she  is  the  eternal  mother,  the  spirit 
of  nurture.  Her  husband  tells  her  that  she  is 
“divinely  normal  and  yet  not  dull.”  Because 
she  is  tremendously  alive,  interested  in  her 
work  of  writing  children’s  stories,  aware  of 
the  community  life  about  her,  yet  true  to  her 
instinct  for  motherhood  she  embodies  the  best 
in  the  new  womanhood  with  those  stable  qual¬ 
ities  of  past  generations  which  conserve  the 
race.  She  is,  as  one  of  her  friends  declared, 
“not  merely  an  expression  of  life — but  life  it¬ 
self.”  _ 

"Suppose  this  had  happened  last  week  in  the  suffrage 
convention : 

“  The  delegate  has  sweetbreads  for  brains  when  she 
makes  such  a  charge,’  shouted  Mrs.  X,  of  Blank. 

Mrs.  Y,  as  she  finished  reading  the  dispatch, 
leaped  toward  the  middle  aisle,  overturning  Delegate 
W  as  she  did  so,  and  rushed  toward  Mrs.  X.  *  *  * 

“Would  it  not  prove  that  women  were  too  emotional 

to  vote? 

“But  as  it,  or  something  similar,  took  place  only  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  not  considered  to  prove 
anything  at  all  .—Alice  Duer  Miller  in  The  New  York 
Tribune. 


Will  you  help  this  new  department  of  the  Woman  Voter? 
You  can  make  our  book  advertising;  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise  if  you  will  orderyour  books  through  us.  Send  mail 
orders  addressed  Book  Department.  Woman  Voter,  48 
East  34th  Street.  If  you  buy  directly  of  the  publisher, 
please  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


THE 

NEST  BUILDER 

•  BY 

BEATRICE  F.  R.  HALE 

Cloth  12mo. 
net  $1.35 

F.  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 
Publishers  New  York 

The  author  of  “What  Women 
Want”  has  in  her  first  novel 
treated  a  theme  of  eternal  in¬ 
terest  to  women — the  home¬ 
maker  instinct  in  conflict  with 
the  artistic  temperament.  “A 
triumph  for  a  first  novel,”  says 
the  Baltimore  News. 

“JUS  SUFFRAGII  ” 

(Issued  Monthly) 

Price  $1.00  per  year. 

Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  “Jus  Suffragii”  and 
forward  to  171  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  Headquarters 
National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
The  whole  civilized  world  is 
astir  with  the  suffrage  struggle. 
Great  victories  are  being  achieved 
and  valiant  work  for  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  is  going  on 
in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  alert  suffragist,  the 
woman  who  wants  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  big  events  in  this  world 
subject  will  find  in  “Jus  Suffragii” 
full  reports  of  the  movement  in 
other  lands.  It  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  International  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Alliance,  of  which  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Cattis  president. 

LIFE  AND  LABOR 

Issued  Monthly 
by  the  National  Women’s 
Trade  Union  League 

Send  50  cents  for  one  year’s 
subscription 

166  W.  Washington  Street 
Chicago 

Will  keep  us  in  constant 
touch  with  those  conditions  so 
rapidly  changing  at  home  and 
abroad.  NEVER  has  this 

knowledge  been  as  important 
as  it  is  today. 

The 

Forerunner 

“THE  FORERUNNER”  is  not 
«o  much  a  magazine  as  “GIL¬ 
MAN’S  WORKS,”  published  se¬ 
rially.  The  Bound  Volumes  are 
not  “Back  Numbers,”  but  a  set  of 
GILMAN’S  WORKS,  each  vol¬ 
ume  of  which  amounts  in  bulk 
•f  material  to  four  books  of  some 
lixty-three  thousand  words  each. 

CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS  GILMAN’S 
Magazine 

The  full  set  of  seven  Volumes 
represents  TWENTY -EIGHT  books, 
and  this  year  they  may  be  bought 
for  $10.00,  or  at  about  36c.  each, 
plus  expressage. 

Price  of  each  Volume  (except  Vol 
I.,  for  $2.00)  is  $1.50  postpaid. 
“Forerunner"  subscription  for  1916. 
$1.00.  Six  months  subscription,  50c. 
Three  months  subscription,  25c. 
CHARLTON  COMPANY 

67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

Human  Work  The  Home 

The  Crux 

The  Man  Made  World 

What  Dlantha  Did 

Moving  the  Mountain 

Books  By 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
The  Eminent  Humanist 

Each  $1.10  postpaid 

Order  through 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

In  the  light  of  Mrs.  Gilman’s 
interpretation  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  many  of  “the  riddles 
of  life,”  of  all  the  social  prob¬ 
lems,  large  and  small,  which  vex 
our  souls  to-day,  become  no 
longer  hopeless  “enigmas,”  but 
merely  “examples,”  such  as  are 
set  the  child  in  school,  quite 
easily  within  our  power  to  solve. 

THE  STORY  OF  A 
PIONEER 

by 

ANNA  HOWARD 
SHAW 
$2.00  net. 

By  mail  of 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
$2.15 

A  brilliant,  intimate  story 
of  her  life — a  story  full  of 
drama,  of  tears,  of  laughter 
and  of  thrills. 

PRIMER  FOR 
VOTERS 

by 

M.  G.  STAPLER 

25  Cents. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York 

Gives  information  for 
voters  in  clear  and  simple 
form.  Just  the  kind  of 
information  suffrage 
workers  want. 
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“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness. 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 

Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in  boiling  water. 
All  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are  made 
in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting  for  the 
nursery  and  hospital. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


Autumn 
Dress  Fabrics  at 

McCutcheorfs 


Re jf.  Trade  Mark 


New  assortments  of  all  Wool  Challis,  Viyella 
Flannels,  English  Taffeta  Flannels,  Japanese 
Crepes,  Ginghams  and  Imported  Dress 
Linens  for  Autumn  and  Winter  wear. 

New  Challis — (all  Wool)  in  a  range  of  exclusive  designs, 
28  inches  wide  at  75c  a  yard. 

Cotton  Challis  -  (imported)  small  floral  effects,  light 
and  dark  grounds,  30  inches  wide  at  25c  a  yard. 

Kindergarten  Cloth — plain  shades,  stripes  and  checks, 
30  inches  wide  at  25c  a  yard. 

Japanese  Crepe — hand  woven,  White  and  solid  colors, 
30  inches  wide  at  25e  a  yard. 

D.  &J.  Anderson’s  Ginghams — in  plain  colors,  stripes, 
checks  and  new  plaid  effects,  31  inches  wide  at  50c  a  yard. 

New  Fall  Shirtings — Percales,  Madras,  Cheviots,  Silk 
and  Cotton,  and  all  Silk  Fabrics,  32  inches  wide,  30c  to 
$2.25  a  yard. 

Viyella  Flannel — unshrinkable,  in  a  wide  assortment  of 
new  and  novel  designs,  31  inches  wide  at  75c  a  yard. 

English  Taffeta  Flannel — in  upwards  of  30  new  styles. 
White  grounds  with  Silk  stripes,  in  various  colors,  30 
inches  wide  at  $1.50  a  yard. 

Corduroys  —  new  assortment  of  Fall  colors,  in  two 
weights,  31  inches  wide  at  $1.25  a  yard. 

White  and  Cream  White,  all  Wool  Flannels  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  weights,  carried  in  stock  at  moderate  prices. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines  except 
bordered  materials ,  mailed  upon  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


DAVIE  PRESS 

PRINTERS 

267-275  W.  17th  St.  Tel.,  Chelsea  1193 


W e  Believe  In 
Our  Advertisers 


E  P0W1>£^ 


Does  Not  Fall  or  Rub  Off 

One  application  lasts  all  day, 
producing  most  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion — absolutely  harmless 
and  invisible.  Certificate  of 
purity  from  Prof.  Doremus 
(late  of  Bellevue  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York)  in  each  box. 

Exora  Cheek  Rouge 

Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure 

It  will  give  that  beautiful  flush  and  color  so  much 
desired.  Perspiration  and  bathing  will  not  effect  it. 
Free  samples  of  Exora  Powder,  Rouge,  Cream,  Cerate 
and  Masearillo  sent  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  pay  cost  of 
packing  and  postage.  Exora  preparations  are  on  sale 
at  all  drug  stores  as  well  as  all  first-class  department 
stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  50c. 

CHAS.MEYER,  105  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  Est.  1868 


Look  through  any  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Woman  Voter 
and  you  cannot  help  but 
see  that 

All  Our  Advertisers 
Are  First  Class - 


We  have  no  other  kind. 
We  have  always  found 
their  goods  to  be  a  little 
better  than  represented ! 

TRY  THEM 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter  when  writing  or  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


PARIS 
4  Rue  Martel 


jjiaiiiuui  o  v^v. 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  New  York 


LONDON 
29  Jewin  Crescent 


12.  Women’s  Checked  Wool  Velour 
Suit,  in  green,  blue  or  brown  two-tone  col¬ 
orings;  Russian  coat  with  fitted  shoulders, 
large  collar  of  material  that  may  be  worn 
opened  or  buttoned  high  to  neck,  double 
belt  of  material  at  back  and  single  belt  at 
front  confines  fulness  at  waist,  simulated 
flap  pockets;  new  model  panel  skirt  with 
button-over  yoke  at  sides. 

Special  29.50 


114.  Women’s  Wool  Velour  Suit,  in 

navy,  brown,  green,  Burgundy  or  taupe, 
new  straight  front  coat,  fitted  panel  back 
with  double  belted  inset  fulness  at  sides,  silk 
embroidered  crotachs  on  belt;  collar,  revers 
and  cuffs  of  self  material,  new  straight  line 
skirt  with  deep  rounded  pockets  at  sides. 

Special  29.50 


116.  Women’s  Melton  Oxford  Suit, 

in  light  or  dark  grey,  semi-fitted  Norfolk 
effect  coat  pleated  at  back  below  yoke;  col¬ 
lar  and  revers  of  material,  large  patch 
pockets;  two-piece  skirt  with  pockets,  detach¬ 
able  belt,  bone  buttons.  Special  24.50 

116.  Same  model  of  broadcloth,  in  black, 
navy,  brown,  green  or  Burgundy. 

Special  24.50 


112-  Same  model  of  wool  velour,  in  black, 
navy,  green,  brown  or  plum. 

Special  29.50 


Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book,  “CORRECT  DRESS’’ 

Illustrating  Everything  in  Ready-to-Wear  Apparel  for  Women,  Misses',  Girls, 
Men,  Boys,  Children  and  Infants. 

Mailed  out-of-town  upon  application  to  Dept.  “B.” 


In  ordering  any  of  these  Tailored  Suits  be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter 


